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Needed Social and Political 
Adjustments 


By REX G. TUGWELL, Undersecretary of Agriculture. 


Delivered before the International Institute of 


Y country is engaged, just as all others are, in 

the Western world, in a struggle for what is 

sometimes called recovery. Recovery is a pleasant 
word to use because it implies that if we can simply-re- 
establish the conditions of a few years ago we shall have 
done all that we are called upon to do. There are some 
who use the word in contrast to reform; they say it is our 
concern to recover first and to reform afterward, an at- 
titude which indicates a degree of blind recklessness which 
can only originate in a complete failure to recognize that we 
are living through the death of one age and the birth of 
another. 

History seldom writes itself in dramatic terms, and our 
attempt to force it into simple concepts which are under- 
standable frequently does violence to reality. The long and 
unspectacular growth of productive technique has trans- 
formed the world under our unseeing eyes. We now have to 
find the social and political adjustments which are appropri- 
ate to it. This is more an administrative problem than we 
have usually recognized. The chief fault of the business 
men to whom economic affairs have been entrusted has been 
that they have not realized the changes which condition their 
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operations. In this sense they have been ineffective ad- 
ministrators. Their machinery of production and distribu- 
tion has proven to work badly as a whole, so badly that 
society itself has grown suspicious of their capabilities in 
this respect and has sought, in its own defense, to impose 
more and more general requirements for efficiency. These 
requirements are reforms in the sense that they are imposed; 
but they are also ones without which the business system 
itself cannot achieve continuity. 

The recapture of prosperity requires that we should find 
out how to do it. This is the present task of all national 
governments with which I am familiar; it is certainly that 
of my own. There is no simple and ready way; and con- 
sequently there has to be a period experiment with what 
seem the most likely expedients—those best calculated to 
improve the administration of industry. The old ones have 
failed in certain important respects and new ones have to be 
tried. My country has not found solutions which are re- 
garded as final. We think that a good beginning has been 
made. The enemy we face is not yet demoralized; but it 
is in retreat, and we have good ground for hope. That 
enemy is the system of uncoordinated enterprise we inherited 
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and which had become deeply entrenched in privilege. It 
began as individualism and rapidly became a series of am- 
bitious embyronic monopolies extending throughout the fields 
of commerce, finance and industry. It resented and evaded 
control; it sometimes corrupted public institutions; it often 
refused to distribute the purchasing power by which the 
goods it made could be bought. It came very close to com- 
mitting suicide in 1929 and involving all our citizens in the 
debacle. 

There have been previous disasters from the same cause, 
but none whose consequences were so dreadful because, until 
then, our exposure to shock had not been so great. The 
impact of the sciences on industry—and especially the science 
of management—had brought the organized productive arts 
to a high state of development; but it had also left us few 
resources outside of them for dependence if they should be 
destroyed or if friction among them should slow down the 
pace of their operation. Our country could be ruined by 
the closing of a few thousand factories; our industrialists had 
not discovered the discipline necessary to their continuous 
operation. And when disaster came, many of them refused, 
even, to read the lesson of experience. They talked then 
of “recovery”. We have not yet recovered and we shall 
not until we have learned to reform; we have had a measure 
of recovery but only as reforms have taken effect. But we 
are struggling with our problem honestly in the belief that 
as much is at stake as ever was at stake before in any of 
the great reform movements of history. We are not alone 
in this. All western countries are confronted with these 
same issues. All are experimenting with controls of indus- 
try which they feel must at all costs be achieved. Civiliza- 
tion, as we had begun to vision it, will not be possible with- 
out it; and if it is not found we shall not have the alter- 
native of returning to the situation of a few years ago, but 
only that of moving backward through many decades to the 
situation in which technology was unimportant because its 
organization was primitive. 

While this is going on in all countries in some special 
way statesmen have felt naturally it seems to me, the need of 
insulation from interferences which might originate abroad. 
We call this economic nationalism, though it is less that 
than response to a demand from their peoples for security 
and well being. ‘This much of safety”, they seem to say, 
“can be secured. We shall not, at least, be exploited by 
foreigners.” It is, if you like, a groping recourse to an 
unsuitable defense. Yet it is understandable. It does not 
mean, I think, an intention to enter on a fixed policy of self- 
sufficiency but reflects rather a desire to isolate the problem 
which is of most consequence at the moment. The doors of 
the house are closed to outsiders while the family dispute 
is still in progress. 

The time will come when governments, now so preoc- 
cupied at home, can raise their eyes and look abroad again; 
and what they have learned at home they are not likely to 
forget in the shaping of their international relations. ‘They 
will not go back to /aissez faire any more than they will 
continue simply protectionist. They will invent and try 
controls of one sort or another; and these I believe will be 
governmental or semi-governmental for the same reason that 
the control of domestic commerce has to be socially in- 
fluenced. Somewhere between the international anarchy 
which we have called free trade, but which was never really 


free, and which has been subject to irrelevant, unbalanced, 
and sometimes sinister private controls—somewhere between 
this and the protectionist nationalism, which logically would 
stop any trade at all, we shall find a way to build a more 
substantial structure of equal exchange. The new kind of 
industry for which we are all striving internally must eventu- 
ally be reflected in our external ambitions. As we move 
away from cut-throat domestic trade relations we shall move 
away from them in international trade relations. We shall 
find suitable devices, again with tentative experiment, 
through which unplanned private competition can be es- 
caped, and through which compromise and mutual planning 
can be effected. 

Free trade is one of those simple, naive ideas which have 
an appeal to the untutored imagination. Like so many other 
simple ideas, of course, it has no existence in reality. Bene- 
ficiaries of protection have been loudest in their tributes to 
“rugged individualism” and “free competition”. Those who 
so managed their own affairs as to be free of competitive 
pressures have felt that their own success in escaping from 
free trade was a product of free trade. They have never 
acknowledged the paradox. 

This concept of free trade is like that of /aissez faire, 
to which, by the way, it has a blood relationship; it never 
has existed and never will exist; yet it is found, for some 
reason, a convenient criterion for the measurement of public 
policy—-perhaps because it is simple and absolute. Believers 
in laissez faire are always telling us to “abolish combina- 
tions’, which is a good deal like trying to forbid the use of 
electricity or modern accounting; and similarly they are al- 
ways telling us concerning trade among nations to “abolish 
trade restrictions’. But restrictions cannot be abolished; in 
many of their modern forms they amount to national quar- 
antines, not against communicable diseases of people, animals 
or plants, but against unwanted standards of life, ways of 
social behavior, methods of social management. We are en- 
titled to autonomy in these matters, each of us, and to the 
mechanisms which we think may achieve it. Doubtless they 
have been used for the protection of privileges, for the ag- 
grandizement of one class against others; in many instances, 
without serving any clear cultural purpose, they have had 
costly economic results—to the point, even, of definitely low- 
ering the standard of living. Economists have found many 
of them difficult to accept for these reasons; yet these are 
only elements in those larger problems of which I have been 
speaking—the control of industry, the assurance of security, 
the maintenance of cultural identity, the attaining of pros- 
perity. And each nation will weigh these factors in a total 
calculation. 

The larger consideration is that peoples have their own 
destinies to work out. The perfecting of means of transport 
and communication has made the elaboration of controls in 
this field just as inevitable as stricter quarantines against 
disease. Determination from outside will not be tolerated. 
Statesmen are usually tormented by the orthodox in these 
matters. They come to the determination of what after all 
is an inescapable conclusion rather apologetically. ‘This is 
deplorable because it prevents the clear approach to new 
policy. As things are, our new international economic ex- 
periments have to be approached in a timid and withdrawing 
way. They are not acknowledged for what they are: the 
necessary means to the attainment of national purpose. Man 
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lives by more than bread alone; and nations live by more 
than an optimum quantity of foreign trade. 
Conceivably if people have enough of other things they 


can live without bread at all. Nations, if they have a suffi- 
cient variety of resources—or, as we are beginning to learn, 
enough ingenuity to supply the lacks—can live without any 
foreign trade at all. ‘This is hard in the one case on the 
producers and workers in certain trades; and in the other on 
importers and exporters, shipping lines and international 
bankers. But there is no need to confuse the welfare of 
special groups with that of a whole nation; and we are 
shrewdly learning not to do it. If we are to arrive, each 
of us for ourselves, at the kind and volume of trade which 
is best suited to our purposes interested propaganda has to 
he discounted along with orthodox dogma. 

I had, some little time ago, what to me was a revealing 
conversation with two friends. One, an industrialist and a 
confirmed traveller, was deploring the modern sameness into 
which the world had fallen. ‘There are, he said, no more 
unique local costumes, no more kinds of food or of wine 
which have not become cosmopolitan. Even architecture and 
craftsmanship tend to become more and more alike. My 
other friend was an historian. He took, it seemed to me, a 
malicious delight in locating the responsibility for this same- 
ness upon the very class to which my industrialist friend 
belonged. “Until”, he said, “industry had perfected the 
means of travel and communication no one knew that local 
customs and costumes were unique, because, until then, not 
many people could draw a contrast. But the very fact of 
people becoming aware of provincialisms tended to destroy 
them. No one wants to be stared at by tourists’. The 
moral my historian drew was this: there cannot be a gen- 
eral interchange of goods, people and ideas if any local dif- 
ferences are to survive; and unless they do survive, there is 
little advantage in travel or the interchange of goods. This 
is doubtless going too far. Climatic differences still persist ; 
and ingenuity has not yet succeeded in levelling out re- 
sources. Yet it is true that we cannot, as peoples, afford to 
create isolation merely for picturesqueness, any more than 
we can afford to consent to free trade in order to create 
likeness. Neither of these is of the order of consideration 
which must govern the judgment of statesmen in interna- 
tional economic arrangements. 

We need in this, as in so many instances, to ask our- 
selves afresh: What do we want of international trade, and 
how can it be got? In principle, of course, the answer is 


simple. Governments are dedicated to the betterment of 
the conditions of their citizens. But what citizens? Con- 
sumers, farmers, workers, business men, bankers? Their 


interests often clash. And what conditions? Higher wages, 
shorter hours, full production, foreign markets, military se- 
curity? These, again, are frequently not consistent. States- 
men intend to devote themselves to the common good, but 
frequently they are at a loss to know how to define it, or 
how to weigh conflicting advice. Also conditions change. 
The negotiator must have at his disposal mechanisms through 
which he can act quickly in making adjustments to revised 
judgments and conditions, and through which he can reach 
compromises with the conflicting purposes of other nations. 
He must, in other words, proceed experimentally, tentatively, 
always prepared to retreat, to substitute, to renegotiate. This 
instrument is as necessary to modern statesmanship as is 


scientific management to factory work, or as is a govern- 
mental coordinating and controlling mechanism for industry 
in a nation; this, is, in fact, the scientific management of 
trade relations. It has come to stay until our purposes all 
become alike, until our standards and customers are the same 
—until, in other words, there exists but one kind of people 
on the earth. 

Convinced believers in laissez faire have a way of main- 
taining that the extraordinary growth of trade barriers in 
the post war years is merely counsel of desperation. They 
are, it is said, devices used in the service of an uneconomic 
nationalism which tend to defeat their own ends. They 
merely make a bad situation worse by lowering the standard 
of living everywhere. When difficulties put in the way of 
international trade force production at high costs, the ar- 
gument runs, a double disadvantage is incurred—to that 
nation which might have bought more cheaply, and to that 
nation which might have sold to advantage and bought other 
goods in return. This is the orthodox economist’s state- 
ment of the case. But many others find it incomplete. Be- 
hind the word costs a good many meanings are hid—it may 
conceal sweated labor, wasted resources, subsidized shipping. 

There is of course some truth in all this which has to be 
taken into account. There is a gain for both sides in the 
right kind of trade; and a shutin policy may lead to obvious 
absurdities or even to great deprivation. ‘There must be 
many advantageous opportunities for exchange among nearly 
all nations. The earth’s resources were not distributed 
with regard to national boundaries. But there will be a 
growing insistence on bringing them into control, on modify- 
ing the effect of a monopoly of them, on managing them with 
a view to national welfare. Nature’s dicta are conditions with 
which human ingenuity works; man does not accept them as 
absolute and permanent. We are not, however, leaving these 
matters any longer to the private judgment of merchants 
and financiers who have no purpose to serve except the get- 
ting of a private profit. This may seem like an unwarranted 
conclusion; yet both Great Britain and the United States, 
one starting from a traditional free trade position and the 
other from a protectionist base, have come to a roughly 
similar conclusion if we can judge from the apparent trend 
of policy. 

The only question is how we can perfect, in each coun- 
try, as quickly as possible, some organization capable of man- 
aging international exchanges so that outright prohibition 
shall not be substituted for complete laissez faire. In our 
reaction from the results of international free competition 
we have come very close to stopping trade entirely—which 
is only less irrational, it seems to me, than complete freedom 
of trade itself. And so the time will come, unless I am 
mistaken, when governments, now much preoccupied at 
home, will turn more extensively to the rationalizing of 
their external trade relationships. They will not go back to 
laissez faire; they will question skeptically every proposal 
for trading, because they have learned through hard experi- 
ence that trading must, in spite of financiers who profit by 
creating debt, be made equal. A country cannot permanently 
maintain a volume of exports which exceeds its imports. 
They will, therefore, work out by long and careful experi- 
mentation, mechanisms for control adequate to their pur- 
poses. The world is not suffering, as all peoples are coming 
rapidly to see, from foresight and control, but rather from 
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the lack of it. And they will not be frightened by talk of 
the “loss of liberty” and threats of “regimentation’” and 
“control by bureaucrats”. Their experience of the alter- 
native has been too:long and too disastrous. This Institute, 
it has seemed to me, could prepare itself for usefulness in 
this way. By definition it deals mostly with agricultural 
commodities; but these are among the most numerous and 
important of the gifts of nature. Up to now, at least, there 
have been advantages in concentrating the production of 
some of them, at least, in certain regions, advantages which 
have not been overcome by efforts of adaptation. They 
therefore possess fruitful possibilities for exchange which 
ought certainly to be thoroughly discussed. Hitherto, as you 
know, the Institute has concentrated on the collection and 
dissemination >f official information concerning them. There 
is a larger field in which it might function. 

The control of trade is being sought through three de- 
vices most prominently now in substitution for the old tariff 
structure: the bilateral agreement, the multilateral treaty, 
and the commodity conference. Each has its uses—the bila- 
teral agreement for preserving what can be used of the 
complementary relationship into which two countries some- 
times fall; the multilateral treaty for the recognition of in- 
terests common to a region or to states with similar cultural 
aspirations; and the commodity conference for regulating the 
production and distribution of the great basic materials of 
industry. Perhaps I may be wrong in assuming that finished 
goods will decline in importance in international commerce; 
yet the diffusion of machinery, power and skill throughout 
the world seems to me to indicate it. If this is so there 
will continue to be more and more emphasis on access to 
raw materials and to their efficient dissemination. There 
are even here possibilities of substitution. Synthetic rubber 
is being made; the beet is furnishing sugar; wood is doing 
duty for wool. Doubtless we shall discover numerous, and 
perhaps more efficient, possibilities of this sort. All of them 
are interesting; not so many are practical. The determina- 
tion of a nation to produce its own finished goods is more in 
the nature of a cultural decision than is a determination not 
to make use of natural resources it happens not to possess. 
It is usually a protest against remaining a nation of primitive 
agriculturists. I judge, therefore, that the process of ra- 
tionalizing trade will concern itself most importantly with 
basic, unfinished materials. There used to be a theory that 
this was uneconomic, largely because finishing reduced 
weight and so transportation costs. This was a naive con- 
ception which we have long since outgrown; the difference 
in the cost of packaging and above all the opportunity to 
engage in the industrial arts outweigh any advantage of this 
sort. 

The commodity as ‘the object of agreement and there- 
fore as the center of international interest seems to me a 
probability. We are not entirely without experience of this 
sort. There have been several !attempts to arrive at work- 
able arrangements. Some of them have failed because self- 
interest was, as usual, short-sighted, and because the means 
for consumer pressure were unorganized; some failed 
through the inability of governments to organize their 
constituencies. These lessons are already apparent: coun- 
tries with commodity surpluses cannot deal arbitrarily with 
those which have a deficit; countries cannot deal with each 
other at all until their domestic organization is perfected. 






All this simply means that devices for control and standards 
of interchange must be labored over with an energy which 
is consistent with the need and the difficulty. It does not 
mean that commodity conferences are futile. It seems to me 
to mean, rather, that they must be permanent and highly 
organized. 

The United States has a vast stake in these international 
arrangements. We speak not without self-interest; but also 
not without an earnest desire to reach an orderly mode of 
procedure without delay. The lack of such a procedure 
has cost us as much as it can have cost any nation—which 
accounts, perhaps, for our eagerness to find a solution. The 
sudden disappearance of markets for agricultural products 
has forced us to adopt some expedients which otherwise 
might have seemed unwise, and this on such a scale and with 
such a determination as to risk failure from both size and 
over-enthusiasm. We have an agricultural industry which 
is well-suited to the efficient production of numerous com- 
modities which seem to us needed by other nations; if they 
are refused we have no alternative but retirement to other 
activities. We are in process now of establishing that re- 
tirement; but we have no desire to do it at any expense 
to our own producers or to the rest of the world’s con- 
sumers without further attempts—and more painstaking ones 
than have yet been made—to discover whether this is not, 
for the present, our most effective contribution to the world’s 
economy. 

We have been over-resentful, perhaps, of what we have 
called agrarian nationalism in Europe. This has seemed to 
us different than the determination, which has been evident 
everywhere, to reserve the finishing industries as a domestic 
occupation, because agricultural alternatives are so varied. 
We could see no reason for the small-field cultivation of 
wheat when our large-scale operations had reduced costs so 
greatly. And we have thought that this was the kind of 
thing on which rational men might agree, given the oppor- 
tunity of negotiation. It is true that some of us appear to 
have expected a market in Europe for our agricultural com- 
modities without an equal acceptance of European goods in 
return, or by multiangular arrangements from other nations 
with which Europe trades. I am happy to say that such 
expectations have greatly diminished. Already the trade con- 
ferences in which we are engaged indicate possibilities of 
more practical achievement. The great limitation of the 
permanent commodity conference is that it does not arrange 
for exchange. It has, obviously, to be supplemented by other 
devices for mutuality and for recognition of the complexity 
of the trading arrangements which must be worked out to 
care for multiangular relationships. Not every nation has 
basic materials for export; not all who do have them are 
willing to accept semi-finished or finished goods in exchange. 
In these situations compromise is indicated, perhaps by way 
of bilateral group negotiation. Trade between two nations 
does not need to be equal, but every nation needs to know 
that its own imports and exports will balance. The build- 
ing of a structure of debt which represents a long standing 
inability to pay is certain to cause difficulties later on. In 
this nations are not very different from individuals or famil- 
ies: they need to have the income to buy the goods they need 
and they need to know that they will not be prevented from 
building up credits in the bank with which to pay. 

This is not the place for any exhaustive exploration of 
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devices for exchange. I desire merely to indicate a field of 
activity where it seems to me this Institute with its tradi- 
tional preoccupations can be ever more useful than it has 
lately been by providing the factual basis for rational nego- 
tiations. We shall not approach the future in the old way, 
using the criterion of free trade and saying always that 
what is needed is a revival of the volume of commerce which 
once existed. It is not quantity which counts but the favor- 
able effect of access to others’ resources in exchange for ac- 
cess to our own. We must reckon carefully what each of 
us can do in this way for others. In a world whose economic 
relations still seem to consist in driving bargains for open 
foreign markets and closed home ones, this may sound 
Utopian, yet I am very sure that until this approach is modi- 
fied we shall have more and more rather than less and less 
restriction. As things are we have come to a state in which 
we seldom ask ourselves “what do we want of our neigh- 
bor?” We far more frequently say: “what can we contrive 
to make her take from us?” This in itself is at once a 
measure of modern productive success and a hindrance to 
its greater enjoyment. Too frequently we are not thinking, 
when we try to force our goods on others, of either their 
prosperity or of our own. We are merely responding to 
interested pressures of the same sort which tend to close our 
own ports to foreign goods. We are indignant when we 
discover that a thing of this kind works both ways. What 
is a virtue for ourselves is a vice for others. We should 
be in a similar dilemma, also, if we reversed the emphasis 
saying, ‘what can our neighbors be made to give us over- 
cheaply?” instead of “what can we give them?” Neither 
approach can succeed without consideration of our neighbor’s 
wishes as well as our own. 

There has always been a conflict between the consuming 
and the producing interests within nations as to whether 
policy should be so directed as to furnish cheap goods for 
consumers or protection for producers. Economists as a 
whole have favored freedom of trade and cheap goods; prac- 
tical statesmen have been forced more and more into the 
position of protecting producers. Neither theoretical position 
is tenable on pragmatic grounds, but the fact of growing 
restriction indicates that there is more behind the protection 
of producers’ interests than economists have been willing to 
grant. In this as in so many similar cases it is better to es- 
cape from a clash of principle and to precipitate practical 
consideration with all the facts in view. In international 
trade this is exceptionally difficult because of the ease with 
which issues can be confused by emotional appeals to patriot- 
ism. These can only be deflated by asking for comparative 
data and thus bring them into the realm of reason. God 
is always supposed to be on every side of international con- 
flict; and patriotism can be invoked to support any national 
policy. ‘These invocations need to be treated as claims to 
rightness rather than as established: truths. I know of no 
other way to do it except to display their inconsistency and 
win public opinion over the side of reason. 

The present protection of producers’ interests involves 
certain peculiar assumptions concerning national interest. It 
is a reversal of the motive which is usually supposed to gov- 
ern economic life. In saying “let us give you something’”’ in- 
stead of “you must give us something”, it indicates one of 
the social consequences of /aissex faire, that a business man 
may be put in the position of giving away his country’s 





resources or the labor of its citizens in order to get a profit 
for himself. This is not because he wants to, but because 
that is the rule he works by. He is put in the position of 
asking for a national policy which may be contrary to his 
country’s interests. He cannot prevail in the long run, of 
course, for it all business men demand markets abroad and 
protection at home trade simply stops. Thus may trade 
policy defeat its own ends if it is not mutually conceived. 

Logically nations ought to make demands which are 
the reverse of this. They ought to trade so shrewdly that 
the labor of other nations is exploited for their own citizens’ 
benefit, and the resources of other nations wasted so that the 
home country may have their use. This is the point which 
has always bothered the economists most. For somehow the 
motive which they held determinant for individual action 
worked out just the reverse for national relations. They 
therefore found themselves saying that self-interest must be 
depended on domestically but that we must try to deny 
its operation internationally. This of course is merely an 
amusing illustration of the inconsistency of an incomplete 
logic. 

The policy of protecting consumers’ interests by en- 
couraging competition has obvious inconsistencies also. Why 
import goods if no one can buy them? If the distribution 
of the world’s work is to be left to the mercy of competition, 
that principle, which has had to be given up over wide areas 
domestically, would work no better internationally. 

The truth is that in international trade we cannot ex- 
pect to exploit each other’s markets in order to favor our 
producers; and we cannot expect to get cheap goods through 
the wastage of others’ resources or injuries to foreign labor. 
We shall have to assess the resources we need or can furnish, 
decide what our efforts can best be devoted to and what we 
can best let others do, and try to establish these conditions 
by negotiation and compromise in which fact and fancy are 
mixed as little as may be humanly possible. 

We need to see that we must escape from the protec- 
tion of local interests in shaping economic policy, and think 
of national needs; and that we must also escape from quar- 
rels among theoreticians. This can only be done by focussing 
contrasting viewpoints so that national opinion really be- 
comes enlightened, and in the end is brought to the support 
of wiser arrangements. However impatient we may become 
at delayed results there is no other way than by the slow and 
often awkward process of research, experiment, discussion 
and negotiation. The close restriction of recent years has 
been effected by the accidental concurrence of the local in- 
terest in protection, with national desires to work out cul- 
tural destinies. I have likened this last to a quarantine 
against unwanted standards. But, as we all know, quaran- 
tines have been used for unsuitable purposes; and so have 
trade restrictions. But these subterfuges and devious ar- 
rangements will not stand the light of conference and dis- 
cussion. People will not knowingly create situations which 
reduce their living standards and lead to international fric- 
tion. They may, however, allow. others to do so if they are 
misled by specious argument which is never challenged. 

I conclude that the great use, in coming years, of such 
institutions as this will be both a moral and economic one. 
The provision of a forum for the exposure and defense of 
policy can create the kind of moral atmosphere in which 
beneficial economic policy can be made. That policy cannot 
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be arrived at otherwise. Lacking it we can only pursue 
the present course of isolation. And this will provide a 
richer soil for the development of fear, of envy and of 
hatred. Where that leads we all of us know. 

The economic devices which may be arrived at through 
negotiation and mutual arrangements are not, of course, our 
sole dependence for the future. They are of an importance 
which warrants the work needed for their perfection. Yet 
the greater assurance lies in the sheer weight of our act on 
one another as civilized nations. The materials of civilization 
—the natural resources, the fund of exceptional arts and 
skills—are so necessary to all of us that any exclusive 
monopoly of them needs a better defence for permanence 
than has yet been invented. I doubt that the ingenuity of 
man is sufficient to gain their exclusive use. My own coun- 
try traces a deep cullis inheritance to many other nations in 
the world—especially those, of course, which were already 
old when her institutions were formed. So far as I am 
aware there is no disposition among us to deny these old 
ties. International commerce can scarcely grow less with 
the protection of communication. We are all exposed to 
the same influences, and in increasing degree as we learn one 
another’s language, read one another’s literatures, and talk 
more frequently together. 

We live in a time of crisis when the problem presented 
to all of us is being approached in different ways. For the 
duration of that crisis most nations have chosen to diminish 













rather than to increase their mutual exchanges. That, I 
believe, will prove to be a temporary expedient. Our con- 
tacts in a world made small by the new devices of travel and 
interchange cannot be otherwise than more and more fre- 
quent. And as we are made aware of each other’s successes 
and failures a process of pragmatic and wilful selection is 
certain to follow. That process may be depended on to re- 
duce our mutual distrusts and fears; it may also be depended 
on to open the channels of trade. 

We must hope that the time of crisis may be short, that 
Ways may soon be found to attain the cultural and 
economic aspirations which each nation is striving so earn- 
estly to attain. Meanwhile, it is our duty to foster every 
hopeful device for the interchange of information and ideas 
and for the supplementing of resources. In this way, a 
contribution may indeed be made to shortening the crisis; 
and we may discover economic relationships which while 
they foster freedom do not run against the desires and 
ambitions of national groups. My own Government has 
not I think been backward in this respect. It is now en- 
gaged in many enterprises of this practical sort some of 
which have already had success and others of which will 
certainly develop significance as they are pursued. Our 
presence here is an earnest of our belief that there is in this 
field yet more to be invented and tried, more to be learned 
and discussed. It is our hope that we may be able in this way 
to contribute something to a world made secure by reason. 


Recovery or Bust 


By OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Former Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


Given before the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 25, 1934. 


PEAKING at Topeka last January, I said that our 
economic problem resolves itself into a race between 
business recovery and the exhaustion of the national 

credit. 

Everything that has happened since confirms that opin- 
ion. When the cornerstone of the Administration’s recovery 
program is government spending, when every major policy 
creates a situation calling for more and more spending, we 
either attain recovery, or bust. 

As I then pointed out: “It follows that all unneces- 
sary drains on the Federal Treasury should be avoided, and 
all avoidable obstacles to recovery should be eliminated.” 
This has not been and is not being done. Quite the contrary. 

It’s not too late to change. But it’s getting late. 

Today we are losing this recovery race. Government 
expenditures, already enormous, are rising day by day, with 
no corresponding increase in revenue. Expenditures the first 
quarter of this fiscal year were $1,517,000,000, as compared 
with $923,000,000 a year ago. The New York Times, an 


independent paper friendly to the Administration, suggests 
that were economy the watchword, the expenditures for the 
last quarter might have been a half billion less. 

By January, it is officially estimated that 20,000,000 
people will be the recipients of relief—a new peak in the 
annals of destitution. 


Industrial production is much lower 








than a year ago and not much above the 1932 volume. 
Wages are higher, but real earnings have declined as a re- 
sult of increased cost of living. Output per worker and per 
man-hour has greatly declined, and labor costs per man- 
hour, per unit of product, and in relation to gross income 
have sharply increased. The capital market is dead. The 
flow of credit has almost completely dried out. Construc- 
tion and the durable goods industries are stagnant. The 
farmer grows more and more dependent on his government 
subsidy. The purchasing power of farm commodities in 
terms of goods bought by farmers is approximately the same 
as a year ago. Without the drought it would have been 
lower than a year ago. 

In spite of infinitely greater resources, superiority in 
industrial equipment and efficiency of labor, we are being 
outdistanced by practically every other major country. In 
terms of the 1928 volume of production, industrial produc- 
tion in Denmark was 124 in August of this year; in Great 
Britain, 105; in Sweden, 103; in Norway, 102; in Italy, 91; 
in Germany, 90; in Canada, 81; in France, 76; and in the 
United States only 69. 

There’s something wrong——very definitely wrong. While 
Washington won’t admit it, thoughtful men and women 
everywhere are becoming increasingly anxious. 
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When all that makes life worth-while for every member 
of this generation and the whole future of our nation is 
directly dependent on government policies, we would be 
guilty of unpardonable folly did we not make it our busi- 
ness to test the soundness of these policies in the hard, clear 
light of experience and of practical results. 

It is in this objective spirit that I want to talk to you 
this evening. 

The purpose of any economic system is to foster and 
maintain the prosperity of the nation and the well-being of 
the individual citizen. Generally speaking they depend upon 
the abundance of goods produced, their production at a cost 
that brings them within reach of the mass of the people, 
and their sale at such relative prices as will permit the 
constant flow of goods in exchange for other goods. Abun- 
dance of goods depends on the natural resources of the 
country, the industry of the people, the intelligence with 
which they work, and, above all, on the plants, tools and 
equipment with which they supply themselves. These, in 
turn, are the fruits of their creative genius and of their 
ability to accumulate savings. 

Our American economic system has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in providing all of these essentials. It is a system 
of economic liberalism, of which freedom is the predomi- 
nating quality—the freedom of individuals to follow any 
line of endeavor their tastes, capacity, energy and ambition 
may lead them to adopt; the freedom to save and to make 
such use of their savings as they see fit. A system under 
which the highest premium is placed on individual initiative, 
effort and creative enterprise. A system under which in- 
dividual saving is steadfastly encouraged as the best means 
of assuring the productive capital essential to constant 
growth and progress. A system of automatic checks and 
balances, with the price mechanism as the principal governor. 
A system which lays great stress on the competitive process 
through which the economic organism cleanses itself and 
achieves constant progress. A system under which on the 
one hand, capital is constantly being accumulated and in- 
vested in creative enterprise; on the other, under the pres- 
sure of competition, new inventions and methods, obsoles- 
cence of plant, and changing conditions, other capital is 
being just as constantly dissipated. ‘Though temporarily in- 
dividuals with accumulated savings actively employed enjoy 
great rewards, since all capital is inevitably consumed, in the 
long run the community is the sole beneficiary. The pro- 
cess of accumulation and dissipation is a continuous one. 
From it comes progress. Arrest it, in an endeavor to pro- 
vide security, and progress disappears. 

Although this system lays great emphasis on economic 
freedom, as it grew in complexity greater intervention by 
the State was called for to prevent abuses by powerful com- 
binations of interest attempting to exploit the public, and 
to maintain equality of opportunity. But, up to the present 
time at least, intervention and regulation by government 
have never proceeded to the point where they impair the 
motivating impulses, and violate the principles from which 
the system derives its strength. 

Substitute government compulsion for individual initiative 
and creative enterprise; discourage private saving; dam up 
the flow of capital; destroy the competitive processes; fix 
prices artificially; and, though you leave the ownership of 
private property undisturbed, and even attempt to assure 


profits, you will have hamstrung the American economic 
system. 

Isn’t that what’s happened? 

Now, whatever may be thought of some of these new 
collectivist systems, such as fascism, they have yet to prove 
their capacity to promote the welfare of mankind. Under 
economic liberalism in 150 years the world progressed fur- 
ther in terms of the well-being of average men and women 
than in all the previous centuries. Of all the nations, ours 
has moved forward fastest. We have enjoyed the highest 
standard of living and the greatest and widest diffusion of 
prosperity ever known in history. Generation after genera- 
tion our national income has increased and the share of labor 
and salaried groups has grown greater. Generation after 
generation the standard of living has risen. Year after year 
the luxuries of today have become the necessities of tomor- 
row. One automobile for every five persons is an extraor- 
dinarily significant figure. We have been steadily moving 
forward to that ideal goal where the abolishment of poverty 
will finally be attained. Our march forward has several 
times been temporarily arrested. It always has been re- 
sumed, and carried to still higher levels. 

But I can already hear someone say: “How about the 
crash that brought on this misery? Surely any system under 
which this is possible is defective.” No man-made system is 
perfect. No man-made system is immune from the follies 
of man. In this particular instance the world-wide cata- 
clysm of war distorted all economic relations, production 
prices, wages and channels of trade. It was followed by a 
reconstruction period during which all major countries com- 
mitted errors of the first magnitude. Who was sufficiently 
wise to foresee the crash and to take measures to prevent it? 
When it came, the blow fell not on a firm structure, but on 
one hastily reconstructed, many parts of which were ill- 
adjusted and out of plumb. 

The one demonstrable fact is not the failure of our 
economic system, but that the modern world cannot stand 
the shock of such a war. : 

In a healthy economic organism the course of one of 
these depressions inevitably sets up counter forces that iron 
out the original causes of the depression and the ensuing 
maladjustments.- In fact, if left to itself, in time the 
economic system would automatically effect its own cure. 
But under modern complex conditions, the social cost in 
individual human suffering would be intolerable. There- 
fore, Government is compelled to intervene to cushion the 
fall, in the first instance, and to expedite recovery, in the 
second. 

It fell to the lot of the last Republican Administration 
to perform the first function. 

Political propaganda has painted the picture of an inert 
and inactive government. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Immense efforts were put forth, immense sums 
expended to cushion the effects of the deflationary influences. 

They included the expenditure of about two and a half 
billion dollars of public funds on construction work and 
the stimulation of the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of private funds, the payment of nearly a billion dollars to 
veterans, the expenditure of nearly half a billion to support 
agricultural prices, the first great redundant credit campaign 
of the Federal Reserve System, the German Moratorium, 
the creation of the National Credit Corporation and later 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the mobilization 
of private, municipal and Federal resources for relief pur- 
poses, and other measure too numerous to mention. 

Mistakes were made. Some things were done which 
should not have been done. Others, desirable in themselves, 
the times did not permit. Still others, obviously necessary, 
were blocked by a partisan Congress intent on putting the 
Administration in a hole prior to Election. 

In spite of this, the measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment and the natural forces of adjustment and recovery 
arrested the downward movement of business in the summer 
of 1932. 

During that summer the botton of the world business 
depression was reached. Industrial production turned up- 
ward, price deflation and credit contraction were arrested, 
unemployment ceased to increase, and world trade showed 
signs of recovery in all important countries. 

True, we still had to weather the banking crisis of 1933. 
This, however, was but a comparatively short phase, albeit 
a wholly unnecessary one. I am not criticizing any man 
or group of men. But this I know to be true. If the 
Republican Party had been successful at the polls, or if Mr. 
Roosevelt had taken office in January, there would have been 
no banking collapse—though eventually the banking system 
would have had to be reorganized. For practical purposes, 
the Republican Administration terminated on Election Day 
1932. From that time, deprived of popular support, 
thwarted by a hostile and inflexible Congress, denied the co- 
operation of the incoming Administration, it was powerless 
to influence the course of events. 

We had suffered terribly, but our social structure had 
withstood the strain. Tragedy had stalked through the 
land, but those in need had been cared for. We had suf- 
fered the full impact of a world-wide depression, but our 
constitutional form of government had been maintained 
faithfully; our dollar was still the soundest currency in the 
world; our industrial and economic systems, though weak- 
ened and still in need of treatment, were organically unim- 
paired. ‘Though weak spots remained, immeasurably more 
had been eliminated. From now on, basic forces the world 
over would be pressing upward, not downward. The whole 
character of the problem had changed. 

The first phase was over. The second, or recovery phase, 
was at hand. 

The Roosevelt Administration took office under condi- 
tions which ambitious men, eager to make a record, would 
consider ideal. The bottom of the depression already had 
been passed. Circumstances lent themselves to a series of 
dramatic acts. The people had given an overwhelming vote 
of confidence. A Congress of the same political faith stood 
ready blindly to follow Executive leadership. The mere 
change in administration furnished a psychological factor 
of incalculable benefit. All that was needed to make suc- 
cess complete was a Recovery Program soundly conceived 
and fearlessly carried out. 

While concededly there were long-time problems of im- 
mense complexity, most of these were not immediate, and 
could be postponed to smoother times. 

The main elements of a strictly Recovery Program were 
fairly clear, provided we meant to work within the frame- 
work of our existing system. 

The first job to be attended to was the clearing up of 


the banking crisis and the restoration of our credit mechan- 
ism. No criticism can be made of the plan adopted so far 
as it went, though its execution left much to be desired. 

Second, the placing of the credit of the government on 
unassailable basis by bringing expenditures under control 
and working toward a balanced budget. 

Third, a continuation of the Federal Reserve System’s 
policy of extremely easy money. 

Fourth, a solution of the immediate agricultural prob- 
lem. Prior to and throughout the depression, prices of 
agricultural products were much below the general price 
level. They constituted one of the chief maiadjustments 
in the general price structure. ‘The causes were: excessive 
crops of certain staple products, lost foreign markets and 
diminished domestic demand. ‘The ultimate solution is a 
long-time one. But temporarily relief could be afforded 
through the retirement of marginal or high-cost lands by a 
system of renting. Instead, the Administration elected to 
keep potential production alive by inducing, and later com- 
pelling, farmers to withdraw from cultivation good and 
bad land alike. 

Fifth. A systematic thought-through program of unem- 
ployment relief, and creation of work, free from waste, grait 
and politics. 

Sixth. A sound monetary policy accompanied by an 
honest effort to establish world monetary stability through 
cooperation with other nations at a time when we still held 
some trump cards, and before repudiation had become both 
general and fashionable. 

Seventh. An equally sincere effort to free the world from 
those artificial creations that stifle world trade, and so re- 
gain lost markets. The chief obstacle to world trade has not 
been tariffs, but rather special import quotas, depreciated 
currencies, foreign exchange control, clearing agreements 
and the general tendency toward barter and mediaeval mer- 
cantilism. 

Eighth. Assistance to special classes of debtors such as 
home owners and farmers temporarily incapable of meeting 
obligations because of extraordinary conditions. 

Ninth. Restoration of confidence on the part of investors 
by the adoption of a Securities Act based on the British 
model. 

It is interesting to note that at one time or another 
nearly all of these measures were either considered by the Ad- 
ministration or actually undertaken, only to be distorted, 
abandoned or supplanted by the present ill-conceived pro- 
gram. 

It should be further noted that, while many involved 
new interventions and departures, none did violence to the 
fundamentals upon which the American economic system is 
based, or to the motivating impulses from which it draws 
its energies. 

An outsider can only speculate about the reasons which 
led to the change, but the following conclusions are not 
unreasonable: 

In the first place, the Administration did not directly 
and vigorously address itself to the task of recovery, but 
emphasized what are known as the reform features of the 
New Deal. 

It is just as if a doctor, called into treat a patient, who 
had just overcome the crisis of pneumonia but was still sick, 
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should begin by inoculating him against colds through the 
use of serums that further upset him. 

In the second place, there is abundant reason to believe 
that the diagnosis of some of the causes of the disease was 
far from accurate and that certain current fallacies were 
accepted at their face value. There is the fallacy of gen- 
eral over-production and of attempting to cure want in the 
midst of plenty by doing away with the plenty. There is 
the fallacy that the increased purchase of goods for current 
consumption is of itself a powerful enough impulse to bring 
recovery, ignoring the fact that building and construction 
of all kinds, and the so-called heavy industries, which fur- 
nish the bulk of the unemployment, are the real key to re- 
covery and that what they need is a capital market. There 
are the twin fallacies of the value of an artificial price rise, 
induced by monetary manipulation, and of the value of gov- 
ernment spending for the sake of spending. 

In the third place, I think the Administration either un- 
derestimated the importance of certain fundamental factors 
in our economic system, or determined to ignore them in an 
attempt to supplant our existing system with one of a differ- 
ent character. 

How otherwise can we account for the suppression of 
individual initiative and enterprise by continued uncertainty ; 
the limitation of production; the elimination of competition ; 
the discouragement of saving by the threat to security of 
value and limitation of use; the restrictions on the flow of 
capital; the hamstringing of the price mechanism by the 
threat of inflation and by the arbitrary fixing of prices; and 
the wholesale regulation by government of all business, large 
and small? 

Given these inhibitions, limitations and restrictions, our 
economic system cannot function. Though the patient may 
be kept alive by the constant use of stimulants in the form 
of government spending, this is not the road to health. 

And should the medicine give out, then what? 

We have seen what the program might have been. We 
have seen what it wasn’t. Let us now take a look at what 
it is. 

In broad outline, the recovery effort consists of four 
major policies: monetary manipulation, government spending, 
the NRA, and the AAA. 

Monetary manipulation was undertaken on the false as- 
sumption that an artificial rise in prices would in and of 
itself do good. It does nothing of the kind. What is 
vitally important is not a particular price level, but such 
relationships between prices within the price structure as will 
permit goods to move freely from producer to consumer, 
always remembering that all producers are consumers, and 
all consumers producers. For instance, the fact that agricul- 
tural prices are low is nothing like as important as the fact 
that they are relatively much lower than the prices of manu- 
factured goods. Some speculators may gain from inflation. 
Here and there some temporary advantage may accrue to 
producers and to a limited number of debtors. But the 
great mass of the people can only lose. The cost of living 
outdistances wages, thus reducing purchasing power. The 
value of savings is diminished. Uncertainty stifles enter- 
prise. Capital grows timid. Business marks time. Em- 
ployment decreases. 

Government spending, provided the money does not come 
from taxes or from the transfer of savings to the govern- 


ment in the form of loans, but is new money manufactured 
by the government through the medium of bank credit, does 
create purchasing power and artificial business activity. But 
the purchasing power and the activity can continue only as 
long as the government continues to spend. The engine 
runs only as long as we feed it fuel. It’s not enough just to 
start it. There is no such thing as perpetual motion. And 
even the artificial activity does not compensate for the nor- 
mal activity and employment that would take place were 
it not for the disturbance and uncertainty created by huge 
deficits and constant borrowing by government. This gets 
us nowhere. 

The NRA, on a limited basis and with patience, might 
have done much good in the protection of labor and the 
gradual reorganization of our industrial machine. But the 
plan as actually conceived and managed has a heavy debit 
balance against it. Briefly stated, the theory was that if all 
business would undertake to shorten hours, increase wages 
and take on new men, the new purchasing power thus cre- 
ated would support an increased volume of business. It 
was putting the cart before the horse, but that was nothing 
in this “Alice in Wonderland” world of ours. It might 
work if costs and prices did not rise faster than purchasing 
power. It turned out to be a pretty big “if”. They did. 

Moreover, since all businesses, good and bad, inefficient 
and efficient, solvent and insolvent, were included, the weak 
brothers had to be helped if they were to join the party. 
So competition was suspended. ‘The government encour- 
aged price fixing. . Costs and prices rose faster than pur- 
chasing power. Volume failed to materialize. The NRA 
instead of promoting recovery, has retarded it. 

In view of the drought, the results of the agricultural 
program are hard to appraise. On the whole, the farmers 
must have benefitted from the government payments. But 
even this benefit is temporary. It continues only as long as 
the payments continue. 

What the government has done is to pay the farmer to 
keep out of production good and bad lands alike. The 
potential overproduction remains. ‘This is a stop-gap. It’s 
no solution, and there’s no evidence of a long-time program. 

As I said at the outset, the heart of the entire situation 
is government spending. Deliberately or unconsciously, an 
artificial structure has been created which is wholly de- 
pendent on government credit. 

When monetary manipulation or the NRA forces prices 
up faster than the increase in current purchasing power, the 
Federal Treasury must close the gap; when the farmer cur- 
tails production, his income must be supplemented by a 
government subsidy; when business, deprived of its normal 
energies, shows signs of slowing down, it must be galvanized 
into articificial activity by a fresh outpouring of funds. 

There are only three possible outcomes. We can con- 
tinue as we are going, on the chance that the latent strength 
in our economic system, and world-wide upward forces, will 
pull us through in spite of it all. We can continue to the 
end of the road where the disaster of outright inflation 
awaits us. Or we can modify the program along the sound 
lines which I have outlined and which the Administration 
almost certainly once considered. 

What can you and I do? We can begin to do some clear 
thinking. Granted that no one ever shot Santa Claus, is 
there any reason why the entire adult population should 
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take to believing in him? Isn’t it about time to realize that 
reindeer are not bringing these billions from the clouds, 
but that they’ll be paid for either in taxes that will reduce 
the standard of living of all for a generation, or through 
an inflation that may ruin us as completely as it did Ger- 
many? Against all the teachings of experience, must we 
with blind faith continue to look to the government as our 
sole means of salvation? 

This country of ours was not made by rulers or govern- 
ments, but by a self-reliant people. The history of the 
United States is not the story of the accomplishments of 
government. It’s the tale of the creative genius of a nation. 
This looking to government for salvation is a new-fangled 
doctrine for Americans. 


The strength of this Republic lies not so much in the 
virtue of its rulers as in the common sense of its people. 
The time has come to apply some of that common sense. 

We must make it our business to understand the situa- 
tion and the nature of the problem. We must see to it that 
our neighbors do. When enough people do, Washirgton will 
begin to. We must think unselfishly, in terms of the com- 
mon good, weighing each measure by that standard alone. 
It’s not a question of what’s good or bad for you and me, 
or for this group or that group, but what’s for the good 
of all. Let’s think for the common good, plan for the 
common good, organize for the common good. There is a 
way out. If the government cannot find it, let the people 
lead the way. 


International Trade 


By HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, 


Secretary 


of State. 


Delivered at the World Trade Dinner of the National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
November 1, 1934. 


T is very agreeable to have the opportunity to discuss 
| world trade before this representative body and to tell 
something of the Government’s plans to revive it. Be- 
cause of its wide knowledge and experience, the National 
Foreign Trade Council has always taken an enlightened view 
regarding the exchange of commodities between our country 
and others, and has been sympathetic to all efforts to facili- 
tate this movement. I feel, therefore, that in deploring the 
strangulation of international commerce by quotas, embar- 
goes, exchange restrictions, and other methods, and. urging 
the immediate adoption of measures to release the victim, | 
shall be speaking to an understanding audience. But there 
are other elements in the public who are not so well in- 
formed, who still believe we can and should live to our- 
selves, and that we can safely ignore the interests of the 
rest of the world. Although there are indications that this 
belief is not so generally and passionately held as before 
the depression had caused us to do some hard thinking, it 
still persists in sufficient strength to make itelf heard and 
felt. Our task is to persuade this class that their view is 
narrow and shortsighted, and that not only the general wel- 
fare but intelligent self-interest also demands that it should 
be abandoned. Economic education is one of the world’s 
greatest needs today. 

No statistical stimulant is needed to arouse you to cuon- 
sciousness of the present sad state of international trade. But 
let me mention briefly a few striking figures. World trade 
comprising exports and imports, of a value of $68,000,000,- 
000 in 1929, had shrunk in 1933 to $24,000,000,000, and 
the share of the United States in it had falled from around 
$10,000,000,000 in 1929 to about $2,500,000,000 in 1933. 
Our domestic exports in 1932 were valued at $1,576,000,- 
000, which was the lowest figure for thirty years. Not since 
1904 has their value been so low. For 1933, they had in- 
creased approximately $100,000,000. 


In the light of such an appalling loss, how can any 
thinking person desiring his own and his country’s prosperity 





fail to search out the causes of the disaster and seek to re- 
move them? It should be obvious, it seems to me, that if 
this could happen when the country was under the highest 
tariff in its history, then high tariffs could not be the infall- 
ible and inevitable producers of prosperity they had been 
represented to be. Yet despite this very simple demonstra- 
tion with its necessary conclusion, despite the fact that for 
nearly five years the nations of the world have had the most 
complete try-out of the policy of economic isolation and find 
themselves fundamentally worse off than before, there are 
those right now who are loudly demanding that tariff rates 
be still further increased. 

To find one of the main sources of our distress is not 
dificult. At the close of the World War, the United States, 
which during all of its previous existence had been a debtor 
to the world, suddenly found itself a creditor nation. It had 
no organization or machinery to fulfill that function, and 
very, very few of its political or industrial leaders had the 
vision to comprehend what the new position of the United 
States meant or what possibilities it held out. No greater 
opportunity ever confronted a nation than was presented to 
us at that moment. Every circumstance conspired to favor 
us. Politically, we enjoyed the good will of virtually all 
countries. Economically, most of the world was hungering 
for the commodities of peace which we, with our production 
speeded up by the War, could supply. All that was required 
to give us supremacy in every line of international endeavor 
was the wisdom to comprehend the situation and the states- 
manship to take advantage of it. But we missed this oppor- 
tunity. Instead of meeting the urgent demand for our 
goods from the countries which had their supplies exhausted 
by war, and permitting them to pay in such commodities as 
they could still produce, we raised our tariff barrier higher 
so as to exclude them. This would have meant an equally 
profitable exchange of surpluses, and so did not mean that 
the United States would be expected to take commodities 
it did not need, or did not want or which would seriously 
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affect our own domestic production of the same commodi- 
ties on a satisfactory basis. By emergency legislation, and 
by regular legislation later, we served notice on our would-be 
customers that we would do business with them for cash only 
as we did not want their products. 

In his message of March 3, 1921, returning the so- 
called emergency tariff bill to Congress without his ap- 
proval, President Wilson pointed out that the United States 
had become a creditor nation and that Europe was in debt 
to it both governmentally and commercially. He noted 
that these debts could be paid only by the establishment of 
private credits, by the transfer of gold, or by the delivery 
of commodities. The first method was not possible, he 
said; the second was also not possible, but even if it were, 
would prove embarrassing to us; and that left only the 
third way. President Wilson then continued: 


“If we wish to have Europe settle her debts gov- 
ernmental and commercial, we must be prepared to buy 
from her, and if we wish to assist Europe and ourselves 
by the export either of food or raw materials or finished 
products, we must be prepared to welcome commodities 
which we need and which Europe will be prepared, with 
no little pain, to send us. 

“Clearly this is no time for the erection here of high 
trade barriers. It would strike a blow at the large and 
successful efforts which have been made by many of our 
vreat industries to place themselves on an export basis. 
It would stand in the way of the normal readjustment 
of business conditions throughout the world, which is as 
vital to the welfare of this country as to the world, and 
it can discharge this duty by widening, not contracting, 
its world markets.” 


This warning of President Wilson, which in the light 
of subsequent events may be called a prophecy, was not 
heeded. To the folly of the emergency tariff was added 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff, with its then unprecedentedly 
high rates. But though we thus discouraged importations, 
we still insisted on keeping up our exports. When we found 
other countries unable to buy because their goods were re- 
fused even to the extent that would have been highly profit- 
able to us and they had no cash or could arrange no credit, 
we provided them with both to the extent of billions of 
dollars. These loans, largely improvident, bore little or no 
relation to sound foreign loans and investments which are 
justifiable as a general policy. For six or seven years, we 
played this merry game of booming business by both selling 
on credit and buying from ourselves. The show looked so 
good to those who never thought to peep behind the scenes 
or to examine the fragile supports of the stage that they 
determined to continue the engagement. The Hawley- 
Smoot Act of 1930 lifted the tariff rates still higher into the 
realm of fantasy. About that time, we decided we would 
like to have some of the money which we had lent foreigners 
to buy our goods paid back. Then to our amazement, we 
found much of this could not immediately be paid, and 
probably never would be. So a great deal of our glittering 
volume of exports became simply a present of several billion 
dollars worth of commodities to other peoples. 

How many times many of you, in looking back over 
these last years, must have regretted that this country failed 
to sense and seize the great opportunity that was offered 
to it just after the War! Is there any intelligent, unprej- 


udiced student of events who does not now realize the 
soundness of President Wilson’s warning given thirteen years 
ago? 

The appalling repercussions of the 1930 Tariff Act 
upon our own domestic prosperity brings home the lesson 
that in this day and age the tariff is no longer a purely 
domestic issue. We learned that a prohibitive protective 
tariff is a gun that recoils upon ourselves. The time was 
when we could fix the tariff to suit ourselves without seri- 
ous injury to our exports, then consisting largely of raw 
materials of which we were the chief source of supply. 
That day is gone. We now face vigorous world competi- 
tion in both our agricultural and our industrial products. 
Slamming the door shut against foreign products, we have 
found the door shut against our own products. Other coun- 
tries were forced to raise their tariffs as a means of protec- 
tion in retaliation for our own exclusive attitude. At last, 
with most countries frantically building barriers of tariffs, 
quotas, import licenses, and exchange restrictions against 
their neighbors, international trade has been choked down 
to a fraction of what it was. With a cessation of our for- 
eign lending, we have found that we cannot continue to 
export without importing goods. The blocked balances 
which our exporters are now facing in various parts of the 
world are the conclusive proof that exports cannot continue 
indefinitely without an expansion of imports. Foreign coun- 
tries do not have the purchasing power with which to pay 
for our goods. They cannot borrow indefinitely. They 
cannot send us any appreciable additional quantity of gold. 
We have reached the end of the road. The frail stage of 
our play-acting has collapsed and our dream world dis- 
solved. 

The excess of exports based on loans, the inevitable 
collapse of foreign lending, the consequent gap in the bal- 
ance of payments of debtor countries, the ensuing break- 
down of currencies, and the strenuous effort to close the 
gap in the balance of payments by a restriction on imports, 
with consequent demoralization of world trade and inter- 
national prices—these are basic factors in the world wide 
depression and the complicated tangle in which we now 
find ourselves. 

Naturally, I do not wish to say that the sharp reduc- 
tion in international trade brought about by the various re- 
strictions I have enumerated was the sole cause of the 
economic depression. But it must be admitted, I think, 
that it was one of the most potent contributing causes. And 
it shows clearly to my mind how much a healthy, balanced, 
enduring domestic economy is dependent upon a smoothly- 
adjusted movement of goods among nations. If the world, 
as a whole, is to progress, we must get away frei the shabby 
heresy that acceptance of the products of other countries is 
inimical to our own interests. Every import pays for some 
export, and every export gives employment to labor and 
profit to industry. Everything we buy from another nation 
enables that nation to buy more from us. 

As I have indicated, the war and post-war develop- 
ment of economic nationalism was one of the major funda- 
mental causes of the drastic fall in commodity prices, and 
this calamitous decline in prices and in production in turn 
tremendously reinforced and strengthened the trend toward 
economic nationalisn: so we have now reached a point in 
which the barriers to world trade are no longer chiefly high 
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tariff walls. Extreme nationalism, if persisted in, is destined 
soon to wreck our entire structure of western civilization. 

The current obstructions to international trade have 
taken on forms not wholly new but multiplied and developed 
with amazing ingenuity in numberless directions. We are 
now confronted with the close regimentation and intricate 
control of imports by means of quotas, import licenses, ex- 
change control, governmental monopolies and control boards. 
The international price structure is no longer functioning. 
Many countries, unable through the automatic adjustment of 
the price system to achieve an equilibrium in their balance 
of payments, are struggling desperately to achieve a balance 
by seizing control directly of the quantity of imports which 
may be admitted. 

This extraordinary special form which economic nation- 
alism has assumed in recent years has shifted the currents 
of trade from its more normal and established channels. 
The quantitative regulation of foreign trade has resulted in 
the arbitrary diversion of trade from one country to an- 
other. A strenuous effort is being made in many countries 
to bring their intenational accounts into equilibrium by the 
process of achieving a bilateral balance between themselves 
and each separate country. This particular trend of pres- 
ent-day economic nationalism is a reversion to the crudest 
and worst form of mercantilism which preceded the intro- 
duction of the régime of liberal commercial policy in the 
period of modern industrialism. It is an intensified form 
of arbitrary interference with freedom of enterprise, and 
with the operation of the productive process under the guid- 
ance of the price system. 

Such regimentation of foreign trade inevitably forces 
the country that pursues these policies into an extension of 
internal control over its domestic industries. It deals to 
classification of imports according to need and to the allot- 
ment of raw materials to the various domestic industries on 
a priority basis. In the final analysis, therefore, it drives 
inevitably in an ever-widening circle to the regimentation 
of the whole system of production and ultimately to a regu- 
lation of consumption. If production is forced into abnormal 
channels by the control of imports, the consumption of the 
population is thereby necessarily in part predetermined. 

The rapidity with which these controls are being intro- 
duced is a serious disturbing factor in the current industrial 
situation and a serious obstacle to recovery. “The world con- 
fronts anew each day fresh interferences with foreign trade. 
The disruption of economic life consequent thereto spreads 
in cumulative fashion from industry to industry, and cre- 
ates new uncertainties which destroy the spirit of enterprise 
without which substantial revival is impossible. 

If this tendency cannot be halted, if we do not succeed 
in reversing the trend toward more liberal world-wide com- 
mercial policy, it appears certain that the progress toward 
economic recovery will stop far short of the goal of full em- 
ployment, or a recovery of pre-depression standards of living. 
If the trend toward this intensified regimentation and con- 
trol of foreign commerce, and the close bilateral balancing 
of trade is not checked, the world economic system will be 
forced over a period of years to make a violent structural 
shift in international division of labor. During this transi- 
tion, economic conditions will necessarily be seriously dis- 
turbed. When, at last, this structural adjustment has been 
made, the inevitable result will be a materially lower stand- 


ard of living than might have been achieved under a liberal 
commercial policy. 

It is of utmost importance that the current artificial 
trends in foreign commercial policy be reversed. To achieve 
this end requires an advance on many fronts. An effort must 
be made simultaneously to achieve an improved price-and- 
cost relationship in the several domestic economies, to re- 
establish equilibrium in the international price structure, to 
secure currency and ‘exchange stability, and to remove step 
by step the current close regulations of foreign trade through 
quota restrictions, import licenses, exchange control, and 
clearing and compensation agreements. 

This raises a large question with respect to the policy 
which should be pursued in the Western Hemisphere. In 
Latin America, under the pressure of the gap in the bal- 
ance of payments created by the fall in the price of their 
leading exports, an effort was first made to close this gap 
by allowing the exchanges to seek the level required to 
balance their international accounts. Subsequently, it was 
necessary to introduce the device of exchange control where- 
by the out-payments and in-payments were forcibly brought 
into accord. Since, at the official rate, there is not enough 
foreign exchange available in these countries to meet all 
payments, exporters have been compelled to wait frequently 
many months for payment in terms of dollars. In some 
cases, the United States might compel immediate payment 
by blocking the exchange created by American purchases 
of imports from these countries. By undertaking such clear- 
ing arrangements, however, the United States would en- 
courage the spread of clearing and compensation agreements 
over the Western Hemisphere, thereby prolonging and 
strengthening the grip of these injurious practices upon in- 
ternational trade. If, on the other hand, this country takes 
a sympathetic position looking toward the gradual re-estab- 
lishment of a free exchange market, and refuses to force 
upon these countries preferential treatment of our own na- 
tionals and trade, we shall hasten the movement toward 
liberal commercial policy and bring nearer the day when all 
these artificial restraints are wholly removed from interna- 
tional economic relations. 

Conditions are improving with sufficient rapidity in the 
Latin-American countries to make one optimistic that if 
right policies are pursued, the achievement of free exchange 
markets is feasible in the not far distant future. This is a 
time in which it is important to resist immediate and short- 
sighted advantage and to look toward the steady rebuilding 
of a sound international structure with a view to achieving 
the far more valuable long-run benefits obtained thereby. 

The objective of the United States which we are all 
vitally concerned to reach is full, stable, and permanent 
business recovery, and experience teaches that this requires 
both a domestic and international program. The purpose is 
to promote the maximum amount of production that can be 
consumed at home and sold abroad, thereby giving the fullest 
employment to labor. In the foreign field, this calls for a 
liberal commercial policy of fair trade methods and practices 
and friendly relations; and to attain the desired end, we 
hope to enlist the simultaneous cooperation of other impor- 
tant nations in the work of effectively abolishing existing 
destructive trade barriers which the experience of the past 
few years has demonstrated are discredited relics of the 
medieval mercantile period. 
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The real cure for unemployment in any country is the 
fullest measure of production enjoying markets at home and 
abroad. Losses and dislocations resulting from shrunken 
foreign trade cannot possibly be compensated by mere in- 
crease of domestic trade, but we find some nations attempt- 
ing the impossible by supporting movements for domestic 
production of inferior qualities or substitutes for imports at 
two to five times their cost elsewhere. 

While seeking to make particular trade agreements, the 
United States still stands for the most-favored-nation policy 
23 calculated to bring down trade barriers generally. At 
the same time, it rejects the practice sometimes employed 
of raising tariff rates on the eve of negotiations solely for 
hargaining purposes as being repugnant to the spirit in which 
the negotiations should be undertaken. 

In entering upon the negotiation of trade agreements, 
authorized by the Act of June 12 of this year, we are will- 
ing frankly to admit that we have erred in the past, that we 
have now repented and wish to do works meet for re- 
pentence. Just as we set the vicious example of erecting 
the trade barriers of high tariffs which induced others to 
follow us, so now we are asking other nations to join us 
in an attempt to undo the damage our collective action has 
worked, We wish to break down all the artificial and ex- 
cessive impediments put in the way of world coramerce, not 
only in our own interest but for the benefit of all others 
as well, since only by restoring the whole world can indi- 
vidual countries hope, in this day of rapid communication 
and interdependence, to remain economically healthy long. 
One rotten apple will spoil the entire barrel, and one 
diseased part of an organism will upset the entire system. 
So we are endeavoring to frame agreements which will be 
fair and beneficial to the contracting parties and, at the 
same time, fit advantageously into the international scheme. 
For only by having due regard for the interests of every 
nation can the equilibrium of the world be maintained. 
Fierce and unregulated struggles among nations for trade 
produce both economic and political disturbances. They are 
the almost certain precursors of war. Friendly, orderly in- 
ternational trade, however, is not only indispensable to the 
domestic prosperity of most countries; it is also one of the 
wreatest educators, civilizers, and peace-makers. Through 
it the arts, the scientific discoveries, and the inventions of one 
country follow its special products into other countries, in- 
creasing their material wealth and enriching their learning 
and culture. A hermit nation means a hermit civilization. 

This problem of destructive commercial policies which 
have spread havoc in business everywhere was attacked by 
the representatives of twenty-one American Republics at 
Montevideo last December. The circumstances were most 
discouraging but they came to the solemn conclusion that 
the existing excessive trade barriers should be lowered to a 
moderate level. And pursuant to this decision they unani- 
mously adopted a compact and unified, as well as a com- 
prehensive, program, which they invited the rest of the 
world to join them in carrying out. This program was and 
is well calculated to restore international trade to a flourish- 
ing condition and have beneficial effects upon the _ indi- 
vidual nations for their welfare, their peace and prosperity. 

The Montevideo program specifically calls for the ne- 
cotiation of agreements reducing or removing all manner of 
obstacles to international commerce. It undertakes to revive 


and revise the Convention of 1927 for the abolition of import 
and export prohibitions and restrictions. It declares that 
the subscribing governments will maintain unconditionally 
and unrestrictedly the principle of equality of treatment. 

This program which was thus brought to the notice of 
all the nations of the world is the only constructive plan 
for world economic rehabilitation that has yet been pro- 
posed. 

On the domestic side, our chief concern will be the in- 
terest of the country as a whole—what will most benefit 
United States, Incorporated, so to speak. This question 
must be looked at from the standpoint of the nation. We 
must think and act as a people and not alone as the repre- 
sentative of special industries, large or small. What may 
be gainful to a particular individual in some instances may 
be damaging to the country as a unit, and insistence by him 
in such circumstances that his interest be served at the ex- 
pense of the public is both selfish and shortsighted. He 
cannot remain unaffected if the body of which he is a part 
is harmed. 

I have been struck by some examples of this narrow, 
greedy attitude. In some of our states whose share ‘ our 
foreign trade in good years amounts to mu over 
$100,000,000, there are small industries with outputs valued 
at only several hundred thousand dollars which would wreck 
the entire foreign trade of the state in order that they might 
be protected from imagined damage. And I have also ob- 
served representatives of large industries complain that they 
were losing their markets to foreigners, that they would be 
ruined unless the Government came to their rescue, and then 
admit, without seeming to be conscious of it, that the cause 
of their troubles was their own inefficiency. Doubtless, the 
same persons would go out and make spread-eagle speeches at 
business men’s luncheons and “incomparable American eff- 
ciency, American ingenuity, American initiative, and Ameri- 
can enterprise.” ; 

I do not believe that this kind of helpless faint-hearted- 
ness in one place and boastfulness in another truly repre- 
sents the attitude of American business. More characteristic 
and more laudable is that self-reliance, energy, and hardi- 
hood which moved our forbears to go forth into the world 
with constructive programs for the promotion of human 
welfare, human progress, and civilization. This attitude 
of urging the Government to make exorbitant demands upon 
other countries, while granting nothing itself, is asking for 
a repetition of the follies of the past. It presupposes no 
conception of the meaning of reciprocity, of good neighbor, 
or of fair play. Negotiations entered into in such a frame 
of mind serve no useful purpose. 

We are, therefore, approaching the trade negotiations 
with the intention of effecting not only mutual but universal 
benefits. We wish to alloy, not to excite animosities. In 
this manner, it is hoped to galvanize moribund world com- 
merce into life, put it on a more equitable footing, and re- 
cover for this country its proper share in the trade thus 
restored. We believe exchanges of goods among nations 
can be so arranged as to be fair and profitable to all. 

Time and patience will be required for the restoration 
of international economic relationships. The necessary ad- 
justments must be proceeded with carefully, gradually, and 
progressively so as to aid rather than to unsettle any portion 
of business. This nation is in a logical position to join with 
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others in furnishing leadership with a program. Shall we 
through fear of being reminded that we too have been an 
offender, or because the path back to economic sanity is 
difficult, remain mute and float with the economic tide until 
some other nation moves to the front and offers leadership? 
Are we ready to concede our inferiority as a trading nation? 


To this proposal for world-wide trade rehabilitation, 
there is no alternative unless economic destruction and trade 
suicide is an alternative. We must not miss our opportunity 
a second time. Let us not keep our gaze so intently bent 
upon our own narrow garden that we never see the horizon 
and the stars. 


A Tribute to Youth 


By SIR GERALD CAMPBELL 
British Consul General at New York. 


at the Dinner of the English-Speaking Union, October 26, 1934. 


FEEL that I ought to be far more eloquent than it is 
I possible for me to be for the subject of Youth is both 

timely and appealing to all of us. Personally I would 
like to pay a tribute to Youth, for I am very fond of the 
younger generation and immensely impressed with the eager- 
ness and intelligent curiosity of the young men and women 
of today. Of course I know that some of them are accused 
of being rude, but it is always a good plan to sheer off and 
away, if possible, from anyone who lacks good manners, 
since rudeness is really only a shield to hide mediocrity. The 
really big people are extraordinarily nice and simple, and 
I naturally like best those of them who, in conversation, 
make me feel that I am the clever one. They are the near- 
beer who bellow like bulls and are aggressive publicity 
seekers ; they may succeeed in having lengthy obituary notices 
when they die, thank the Lord, but they have very few 
statues erected to them. 

So I refer this evening not to Youth with an inferiority 
or superiority complex, but just normal, healthy Youth, and 
I am perfectly certain that, if someone were to stand on a 
chair in the middle of the world and ask whether Youth 
would like to help in forwarding international friendship 
and co-operation, the answer would be a loud, explosive Yes, 
or Yeah, or Yep; and we elders and betters would be 
delighted and would jump about and say, “we knew it, we 
knew it,” and we would thrill with pride when we ought 
really to be ashamed—ashamed, because I do not think that 
we are giving Youth a square deal. We are elders and we 
hurry to call ourselves betters in case anyone interrupts, but 
why, and how can we, pat ourselves on the back or chest 
so often and, with voices full of emotion and calves’ liver 
(the modern cure for pernicious anaemia) boast that we are 
making the world safe for our children! Safe indeed! Look 
at the headlines any morning of any week. We recoil and 
blame the papers, but it is we ourselves in our complacency 
who have made this world and we are responsible for those 
headlines. And then again we may think, the wish being 
father to the thought, that we are making our children safe 
for the world, but here I must admit that I fully realize 
how very difficult it is to bring up children and go to the 
movies—so we go to the movies and devote the fourth Thurs- 
day in leap year to telling our offspring that their morals 
are rotten. If I.go on much longer in this train you will 
accuse me of spreading propaganda for the society I some- 
times plan to form for making birth control retro-active. 
Joking apart, last year I made a short speech on Cour- 


age, and for some months since I have had young men and 
women, who heard it, come up to me to say that they do 
want courage these days more than anything else. Why? 
Not because they are cowards, they are not; not because 
they won’t fight for their own flag even though they don’t 
see why they should fight for anybody or everybody else’s 
flag, but I suppose they want courage to keep their world 
(it is theirs now) on a fairly even keel until we aged, 
bearded mariners find a convenient shelf, or until we lead 
them somewhere worth while instead of, by talking about 
war so much, leading them on to a war which they, not we, 
will have to fight; until we stop sending them from the 
moment of their birth billets-doux with their mothers’ milk 
to say that all foreigners are mostly fools; until we stop 
teaching them to be vindictive. 

Of course Youth wants to help! But it is just a toss 
up at this very cross-road whether Youth is going to be 
allured again by the glamor and glory and adventure of 
War, or whether Youth would like, at least as an experi- 
ment, to see what genuine Peace and Understanding may 
be; not the kind of Peace we have now, namely the Peace 
which has been described as that which passeth all 
Understanding. One thing is clear—Youth has got to 
express itself somehow sometime and will not be permanently 
content with just singing the Song of the Shirt. 

So when we ask the question Can you? Will you? An 
echo reasonably answers How? Cannot we, whe really have 
an underlying sense of what is right and wrong—only we 
will insist on letting it underlie—cannot we make amends 
for our sins of commission and omission towards Youth and 
try to discover and to recommend a way out. I would like 
to suggest a way to you, namely, to substitute Law for 
War—the same number of letters and two of them the same. 
Law seems to be the vitamin our body, racked and well nigh 
wrecked by -isms, needs to restore it to normal health; Law 
is a cold-blooded, humorless automaton, but a million times 
superior to that common enemy of mankind, that beasts 
whose arms are steel and whose breath is a sickly yellow 
death. Law offers salvation from, and a key to, many of 
the problems which vex us and which, we know it in our 
bones, War will never permanently cure or solve; recourse 
to Law takes time but that does not matter for time helps 
angry passions to subside; Law does not provide much of 
front-page interest, and it won’t bring great wealth to any- 
body, except perhaps lawyers, and I will refrain from joking 
on that subject. 
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America has taken a prominent, a great part in history 
in advocating Law and Arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes ; Great Britain has an equally fine record and, before 
now, our two countries have practised what they preached 
by having recourse, as in the Alabama Award for instance 
in 1871, to a judicial tribunal rather than to the arbitrament 
of war. The result was, I believe, a bitter blow to Mr. 
Gladstone who considered the sentence unjust, yet regarded 
the fine of nearly sixteen million dollars ‘‘as dust in the 
balance compared with the moral value of the example set 
by these two great nations.” 

Are we great? We always describe ourselves as such 
and we sincerely think that the title is justified. I think it 
is too, but we must justify our greatness still more strongly 












at this crisis by giving a lead to the world and to the Youth 
of the world, and give it soon before some tidal wave of 
nationalistic hysteria sucks civilization and humanity into 
a swirl from which there is no escape. I remain cynical yet 
hopeful to the end—cynical because perhaps I have to use 
this weapon to hide my mediocrity—hopeful, because I real- 
ize that in the reorganization which, thank Heaven, is 
proceeding throughout the world, Law is being given a 
place, even though it may not yet be its proper place. And 
in this frame of mind I would close by giving a dual meaning 
to an old tag— 

Fiat justitia 

Let there be Law. 

Give Youth a Square Deal. 


Planning for the Future 


By WALLACE BRETT DONHAM, 


Dean and Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard University. 


Presented at the Fall Conference of The New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants. 


tional future. I wish tonight to discuss some of the 

limitations on this possibility. I can perhaps best illus- 
trate the difficulties by referring to a situation which now 
affects the accounting profession. The Securities Act not by 
its language but by much of the reasoning upon which it was 
based gives the general public and the ordinary investor an 
entirely false conception; namely, that if honest, accurate 
and full information about a particular company is available 
to investors, their losses will not only be reduced radically 
but perhaps almost disappear. In general the kind of in- 
formation contemplated is accounting information. Honest, 
accurate and reasonably full accounting information is cer- 
tainly necessary and steps to perfect the presentation of ma- 
terial of great importance. But there is danger that the 
promises, the emotions and fears which brought about the 
new legislation may put the entire accounting profession in 
a false light. More is expected than can be accomplished. It 
is unnecessary to tell anyone in this room or in the profes- 
sion that accounting primarily records past performance of 
particular concerns. It is useful in appraising the future 
only to such extent as the facts about the past position of the 
company enable either the investor or the management of 
that company to use foresight. All of you know that the 
assumption so generally made by the public, and, I am afraid, 
by some managers, that losses will disappear in the light of 
full accounting information is unsound. There is danger 
that the public may some day suffer as much from this false 
assumption as it ever suffered from inadequate statements. 
Does not a heavy burden to educate the public about such 
limitations lie on your leaders? These limitations are easy 
to illustrate and well understood by students of business. 

Accounting information gives very slight basis for ap- 
praising changes brought on by scientific progress. Look 
back, for example, at the street railway industry. The im- 
pact of the automobile and good roads showed itself very 
slowly in accounting data and when the facts showed in 


i: has become the fashion to talk of planning our na- 





accounts it was too late to stop huge losses. The situation 
was a problem of the future and not a fact of the past. The 
same statement applies to the effect of automobiles and engi- 
neering progress on our railroad systems. The great coal 
industry has been radically affected by engineering progress 
in the burning of coal and to lesser extent by the develop- 
ments of oil and gas as direct competitors. Accounts dis- 
close these facts too late. At the present time automobiles 
themselves face a great problem resulting from a trend to- 
ward steel bedies. The very heavy cost of dies with the 
consequent necessity of amortization over short periods re- 
quires great volume if style changes are not to lead to bank- 
ruptcy. Now that comfort, speed and security are available 
in the low price field, the economic and social basis for big 
expensive cars appears to be rapidly disappearing. Our great 
textile industry is being affected internally by the constant 
improvements in rayon fibre. The economic basis for a 
large part of the southeast is seriously threatened as rayon 
is substituted for cotton. Our international trade is dis- 
turbed by the threat to the raw and manufactured silk in- 
dustry from these same developments. In such situations 
accounts may disclose the existence of problems, but often 
completely fail to define their nature. In such a social 
problem as the relation of labor-saving devices to unemploy- 
ment the facts show in the accounts of particular companies 
only as a saving of cost with its effects on price. The 
enormous significance of such devices in cumulatively de- 
stroying markets is never so disclosed. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of management has come 
to be a problem of dealing with changes of this sort, of main- 
taining stability in the individual company while perhaps the 
whole industry of which it is a part is threatened. More- 
over, these management problems are affected not only by 
the changes wrought drectly on the particular industry by 
the progress of science. Because social instability results 
from such scientific progress, the whole question of planning 
for the future in a particular company is enormously affected 
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by the growing impact of government regulations and con- 
trols instituted for the purpose of regaining such stability. 
The individual company at the present time must struggle 
to stabilize itself in the midst of a flux only partly the re- 
sult of scientific progress and other such changes, but in 
large measure the result of efforts on the part of government 
to stabilize society at large. 

In the management of a particular company, there are 
on all sides decided limitations on foresight. In many in- 
stances it is impossible to foresee with any accuracy what 
may be the result of scientific change. Many companies for- 
merly prosperous should at the present time be scrapped 
because new chemical or engineering developments have 
made their present processes of products obsolete. We are 
well aware of the difficulty of following, to say nothing of 
foreseeing, the vast volume of shifting government regula- 
tion. Where foresight breaks down, the problem of man- 
agement becomes the problem of liquidation with all its 
social costs or of adjustment to change as it occurs. Ac- 
counting information gives management something of a line 
on these areas where foresight is possible. It gives almost 
none on the problem of adjustments to unforeseeable change. 
No accounting information can give the observer or the in- 
vestor adequate information to determine whether the man- 
agement organization of a particular company is sufficiently 
elastic to cope with these problems of foresight and adjust- 
ment. The key to the position of any particular company 
depends in the main on three factors,—the position of the 
industry in our whole scheme of things, the equipment of 
the particular company with reference to the industry and, 
perhaps most important of all, the quality and vision of its 
management. 

But if foresight and adjustment to change are so dif- 
ficult for particular companies, how much more difficult is 
our nation’s problem. The essentials nevertheless remain 
identical. We must face our limitations as well as use our 
assets, and regardless of the amount and accuracy of informa- 
tion most policies must relate to shifting circumstance and 
depend for success on high grade personnel and management. 


The President apparently has a sound general concept 
of planning,—efforts to discover and put into effect things 
logically possible by methods logically defensible. His early 
action was realistic, bold when boldness was essential and 
amazingly effective. But the vast difference between a sound 
concept in the mind of a leader and its detailed development 
and skillful administration by a huge organization was never 
more apparent. Not only the critical observer but the leader 
tends to minimize or ignore these difficulties. Dangerous 
confusion results. The President was forced under pressure 
of time to corral in Washington great numbers of men who 
had no conception of the stabilizing forces in civilization 
and no grasp of their parts in any general scheme. He 
properly included a wide range from reactionary conserva- 
tives through the whole gamut to radical social theorists. 
Unfortunately he evolved no system or method to coordinate 
viewpoints, determine objectives and assure sufficiently con- 
sistent action. The “Brain Trust” disbanded. Its members 
who stayed in government service are over-burdened with 
specialized administrative jobs. Thinking is confused. The 
actvities of one group cancel the work of others. There is 
no such thing as timing. The President attempts the im- 


possible task of coordinating programs single handed. Some 


85 key men are said to get final instructions from him. 
Yet, as we have learned in industry when more than a hand- 
ful of men report to one chief an organization rarely retains 
capacity for both thoughtful coordination and effective 
action. The government has preserved ability to act but 
lost all general coordination. Specific programs are based 
on conflicting social and economic theories. Much is done 
without reference to either logical or practical limitations on 
human capacities and accomplishments. Emotions control. 
Wishful thinking and good resolutions spawn hectic activity 
and action is esteemed evidence of accomplishment. Sweep- 
ing regulations are little tempered by realism. Even when 
objectives are hardheaded, discipline and coordination are 
lacking. 

We decide to balance the budget in 1936, but financial 
policies implicit in this conclusion receive astonishingly small 
attention. When a nation is recovering from speculative 
insanity, the weakness of other people’s human nature and 
intelligence is always apparent. Emotionally, we must blame 
someone. Since hosts lost money, we pick the finance group 
from a crazy nation and scourge it in the best John Knox 
manner. Intent on punishment, we assume all financiers un- 
trustworthy rather than run the risk some sinner may make 
money. We attack profits from many angles. Under such 
circumstances responsible men hesitate to act. The fly-by- 
night promoter is in better position to perform his obnoxious 
function than the highest grade banker to serve his part in 
the transfer of investments funds to industry. Indeed we 
choose this time, when we must reestablish the flow of pri- 
vate capital, to drive our most conservative bankers out of 
the investment business. We forget that financial institu- 
tions are essential to recovery, and private investment and 
profits to a balanced budget. Examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Now, highminded, wishful thinking and good resolu- 
tions are no less dangerous a basis for important policies and 
administrative action than selfish motives. Indeed they may 
be more dangerous. Selfish action is more likely to be 
realistic and intelligent, more apt to seek long time social 
stability. Given human nature as it is, progress depends 
mainly on intelligent selfishness. The high moral tone of 
the reformer readily arouses emotional response in multi- 
tudes, but rarely stimulates realistic thought or action. The 
transition from evils of drunkenness to a prohibition amend- 
ment may be quick and easy, but the dangers of sumptuary 
moral codes are realized only in painful disillusionment. 


Increased general planning by the state, in my judgment 
needed for recovery, is essential to maintenance of the 
stability which is a condition to freedom and progress. But 
if planning means anything it involves thoughtful considera- 
tion to limitations on human beings and their capacities, to 
their emotional nature, to logical and practical factors which 
severely limit foresight and define boundaries of accomplish- 
ment, to the dangers of action undertaken for the sake of 
doing something. It is shocking to find so little attention 
paid these things in the fifth year of the depression after 
eighteen months of an administration intent mainly on 
planned recovery. The doctor of the Middle Ages, full of 
good resolutions and under constant pressure for action, 
fluxed and bled his patient for the sake of doing something 
but, as the modern medical profession realizes, these fluxes 
and bleedings killed rather than cured. To do nothing is 
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better than to take drastic action based on wishful thinking, 
on the emotional urge to punish as a vicarious expiation of 
our own sins, or solely for the sake of acting. 


Early in his administration the President defined plan- 
ning for a democracy. He disclaimed regimentation. “An 
economic life completely planned and regulated—is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable.” He stated objectives— 


Good government should maintain the balance where 
every individual may have a place if he will take it, where 
every individual may find safety if he wishes it, where 
every individual may attain such power as his ability per- 
inits,: consistent with his assuming the accompanying 
responsibility. 


The emphasis is on balance or equilibrium. He com- 
pared himself to the quarterback of a football team calling 
and changing plays according to conditions. “The emphasis 
is on opportunism as a method of approach. 

He is clearly right. ‘These are the essentials of plan- 
ning for th’, nation—to avoid regimentation, but to seek 
social balance constantly through opportunism, doing the best 
we can under the circumstances. Planning which attempts 
more may be idealistic. It is not realism. 

Logically, it may be possible to plan by regimentation, 
i.e., on the basis of foresight attained by fixing the impor- 
tant social factors. Such planning to succeed in a complex 
civilization must almost wholly control it, determine not 
only what work the people may do, but what they shall do 
with the proceeds of their work; fix not merely their work- 
ing hours, but their use of leisure; settle not only what shall 
be made, but what shall be bought, define in grooves action, 
thoughts and religious convictions. Otherwise the wholly 
unexpected will upset any general plan. Such planning in- 
volves autocracy. It must substitute bureaucracy,—at its 
best stodgy, retaining political jobs by avoiding responsibil- 
ity; at its worst, violent, retaining power by stifling opposi- 
tion,—for individual initiative, freedom of action and the 
profit motive. An autocracy bent on regimentation can in 
the last analysis maintain itself only by spy systems and by 
force. Such planning may endure in a simple society con- 
stantly struggling to maintain low material standards. Con- 
ceivably it might succeed in a docile society used to strong 
intervention of the state. It is inconsistent with democracy 
and involves the destruction of personal liberty. In a vast 
complex society like ours its only possible basis would be cen- 
tralized control made effective by violence and intimidation. 
Certainly no inference to the contrary can be drawn from 
experience in Russia, Germany or Italy. In Russia and in 
Germany the people have been accustomed for generations 
to regimentation of many aspects of the national life. The 
state has dominated Russia for centuries. The indications 
are this will continue. Since the seventeenth century as the 
late George Unwin pointed out, the main feature of Ger- 
man history has been the remoulding of a society by a power- 
ful state. But even in Germany, Nazi success in its policy 
of regimentation appears to depend not alone on success in 
rehabilitating the national economic life, but even more on 
ability to control dissenting elements by violence. Italy, 
still mainly agricultural, has been unified within 100 years 
and requires a powerful state to maintain herself. Such 
control of society by the state is contrary to our history and 
to the genius of our people. As in Great Britain since the 


seventeenth century so in this country, society has always 
dominated, moulded and remoulded the state. 

Nevertheless, the revolution in Germany and the autoc- 
racy at least temporarily established in Italy are essentially 
conservative. ‘They result from deep seated craving for se- 
curity shared by millions of men. Freedom of choice be- 
comes a terrifying will-of-the-wisp unless accompanied by 
reasonable security. ‘The existing order of things has failed 
to give security here as in Europe. To avoid reaction to- 
ward autocracy and regimentation and preserve our heritage 
of liberty we must more in the future than in the past de- 
part from laissez faire and define the scope of rugged in- 
dividualism. The President is right. A middle ground 
must be discovered. His whole program constitutes an ef- 
fort to find one. Logically it is possible. Practically its 
attainment presents vast difficulties both in determining 
policies and in securing proper administration. The stake is 
continuance of a progressive civilization whose foundation is 
personal liberty under order. 

Some things we cannot do. We cannot attain a degree 
of foresight which will enable us to plan our national fu- 
ture. Too many important elements in our social situation 
are in flux. Foresight in any general sense for any long 
period is logically impossible and national planning based on 
such foresight beyond the capacity of man. The very forces 
which intensify our administrative problems and compel us 
to plan, lessen the possibility of reliance on general fore- 
sight and compel attention to things immediately ahead. 
Under such conditions to plan for Utopias is to stop think- 
ing and efforts to attain Utopias are efforts toward chaos. 

Planning to secure and maintain equilibrium through 
doing the best we can under the circumstances, a “deter- 
mined struggle to make the best of the actual,” can be 
attained only through organization designed to accomplish 
it. Thoughtful methods of restoring or raising to security 
groups which have lost or never attained balance with the 
rest, ways of preventing the development of stresses and 
strains from maladjustments between demand and supply, 
of stabilizing price levels; methods of preventing disturb- 
ances abroad from having serious repercussions here, of slow- 
ing down technological changes which threaten serious mal- 
adjustment to the point where our social forms can deal 
with their consequences, and of accelerating such changes 
where they will increase employment, of making the individ- 
ual safe against inevitable burdens of age and unfair burdens 
of sickness, of assuring work to the able bodied; these things 
should be sought constantly by men whose business it is to 
seek them unhampered by overwhelming administrative 
tasks. Continuous thinking and constant alertness are es- 
sential for remedies applied to deal with one maladjustment 
will distort other aspects of the social situation and bring 
new unpredictable strains. These will in turn require ad- 
justment. Complete balance will always be beyond attain- 
ment. A static balance is not only impossible but desirable. 

The practical burden on the state is obvious. But we 
are not wholly unprepared. As a nation we have always 
been opportunists rather than social theorists, and much of 
our political life has turned on questions of balance. Never- 
theless, the difficulty of securing and maintaining balance 
when maladiustment is so great and change so rapid and 
the greater scope which government must cover make a new 
situation for which our political system is badly organized. 
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Our party system has lost its capacity for responsible govern- 
ment. Minority pressure groups develop dangerously. The 
quality of men in public life is sadly reduced by the spoils 
system, the direct primary and the heterogeneous nature of 
our population. Our national cabinet is a conglomeration 
of department heads rather than a group which determines 
general policies. These difficulties were serious under simpler 
conditions, but now as the state must take on new burdens 
the necessity of better organization is great. There must be 
clear recognition of the difference between thinking and act- 
ing, between determining policies and carrying them out. A 
Planning Board or Council, not administering but constantly 
studying policies, is essential. The activities of such a Board 
must be integrated with those of the President and Con- 
gress. Hardheaded practical thinking is no less important 
than political idealism. Planning can rise no higher than 
the society from which it springs. It cannot look far into 
the future nor is it a matter for pipe dreams. Neither for 
thinking nor for administration is what we have adequate. 
Organization for planning must be built on what we have. 
We should not be too impatient or expect too much. 

Planning of the type here discussed, not called by that 
name but rather referred to by the opprobrious term of 
“muddling through,” was amazingly effective in Great Brit- 
ain in the nineteenth century. True, the British failed badly 
in labor questions but “the conscience of collective humanity” 
grew slowly and a large part of its development came in 
England in this very period. Even so, this partial failure 
illustrates the difficulties of maintaining balance. England 
based her economy on the export of coal and manufactures 
and the import of food, raw materials and securities. Her 
leaders failed to realize the pressure these policies involved 
for low wages both in industry and in agriculture or the 
profits implicit for capital and the entrepreneur. Moreover, 
during this whole period industry and commerce were less 
esteemed socially than the army and navy, the church, the 
civil service or politics. England’s critical failure came in a 
field which her ablest men and her dominent public spirited 
group avoided. Nevertheless for a hundred years Great 
Britain’s success in maintaining equilibrium through a great 
empire in spite of rapid change was unique in the history of 
the modern world. This success was based on opportunism. 
The particular necessities of immediate problems dominated 
rather than social theory, nor was consistency over a period 
of time esteemed above success. 


Definite conditions in the political organization of Eng- 


land contributed to make this result possible. Relations be- 
tween the cabinet and Parliament brought the ablest men in 
the predominant party into office and then subjected them 
to the constant necessity of justifying themselves under the 
criticism of “Her Majesty’s Opposition.” Frequent recourse 
to the electorate kept Parliament in touch with the nation’s 
moods. Private bills were effectively separated from public 
policy. Pressure of local constituencies was in great measure 
removed by this and by assurance that the able cabinet mem- 
ber could stay in Parliament while his party retained its 
majority. Even though defeated in his normal constituency, 
he could run in a sure district and be elected. This was 
thinking well organized. 


As the empire became increasingly complex, the political 
system threw off the spoils system and created immediately 
under the ministry a high-grade permanent civil service to 
do the most important administrative work,—some 1,500 
men selected by competition, university trained, socially es- 
teemed, holding their jobs through all changes in political 
parties, protected in old age by pensions. Here was a group 
of able men thoroughly familiar with the great problems 
faced by their departments subject, it is true, to some of the 
debilitating effects of bureaucracies, but leavened constantly 
by selected youth from below and by high-grade politicians 
from above. 


This happy combination provided able men both in 
active political life and in the civil service and assured not 
only the intellectual background for effective planning by 
ministers and cabinets but competent administration of 
policies adopted by the cabinet. The British Cabinet was 
the most successful planning board the modern world has 
seen while Her Majesty’s Opposition was always in train- 
ing to carry on. The permanent civil service relieved the 
planners from most burdens:of administration and gave intel- 
lectual continuity. The whole organization from its very 
nature constantly sought balance and in the main dealt op- 
portunistically with things immediately ahead. Otherwise 
the party lost its majority. And behind all was a vast 
tradition. It was not “muddling” but “muddling through.” 

The changes now going on in this nation emphasize 
more concretely than ever the necessity for broadly trained 
men both in business and in government. Regardless of the 
degree of government control or the form of government, the 
complex structure of an industrial civilization must be op- 
erated by competent trained men who have a keen sensitive- 
ness to the constantly changing relationship of their special- 
ized problems to the general problems of society. 
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Entorcement of the Ethics of the 
Legal Profession 


By FREDERICK H. STINCHFIELD 


Member of the Executive Committee of the American Bar Association 
as the third in a series of twelve programs entitled “The Lawyer and the Public” presented by the American Bar Association 
under the auspices of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System 


‘Tl seems reasonable to assume that they are laymen, 
rather than lawyers, who listen to these broadcasts au- 
thorized by the National Advisory Council on Radio in 

Education and by the American Bar Association, for the 
press is insisting that you, the public, in your homes, your 
offices, wherever a few are gathered together, criticise us, 
call for our reformation, ask us to purify our ranks by elimi- 
nation of the unworthy. This talk will, therefore, be 
addressed particularly to you and but incidentally to lawyers. 

Of late it is said that you show an inclination to class 
lawyers almost as public enemies. We don’t enjoy the role. 
We think the reputation undeserved. We confess to delin- 
quencies, but we feel they are occasional and not an integral 
part of the profession. Perhaps the blackness of a spot here 
and there has given you the impression of greyness throughout. 
Individually, however, you show entire faith in your own 
lawyer. You consult him. You tell him your most intimate 
troubles. You ask his advice in great and in small things. 
You recognize that your secrets are inviolable with him. You 
follow his advice. It is only when you think of lawyers in the 
mass, that you find us unworthy. That fails, a bit, in logic, 
doesn’t it? Dependable parts generally make a dependable 
whole—but of course it is true that there are some weak 
cogs, and you tell us that there are too many and that we 
must eliminate from our ranks all undesirables. For the 
present, you give us the privilege of bringing about that 
elimination ourselves. We shall take you at your word. We 
shall hope not to betray such a trust; and that, in a reasonable 
length of time, the soft places shall have been eradicated. We 
recognize your power and your ultimate capacity to utterly 
destroy us, if you will. But we also know that in so doing 
you would tear down barriers that you need for the protec- 
tion of your own liberties; that you will not do. You ask 
us to more fully appreciate that the great responsibilities 
lodged in us create a great necessity for adherence to duty. 
lf here and there we have overlooked that principle, we 
pledge you our purpose to repair the oversight. 

The American Bar Association is made up of many 
thousands of lawyers. There are also innumerable local bar 
associations. It is hoped that the will to improve pervades all 
of them. The American Bar Association calls to your atten- 
tion its Coordination Committee. A main purpose of that 
committee lies in the hope that every lawyer, in every bar 
association in the country, will wish, henceforth, to improve 
the standing influence, and dependability of every lawyer 

the United States. ‘The Coordination Committee has 

ac aaa this year the additional responsibility of helping to 
eliminate from our ranks lawyers who are unworthy. You 


will perhaps need to be patient. Evils cannot be cured forth- 
with. Those who cling to evil are vigorous.’ 

In considering the dark spots of the profession, may I 
ask you to differentiate between two classes of delinquencies. 
You will find it important to make the distinction. As to the 
first class, there have always been lawyers here and there un- 
faithful to their clients; those, for instance, who have failed 
to account for moneys or properties in their control. That 
is the sort of error with which lawyers have been longest 
familiar. “To make such lawyers repair their breaches of 
trust has been one of the prime purposes of bar associations. 
That purpose will continue. But never, until recently, had 
we been concerned with a second class of moral obliquity in 
lawyers. It is this second kind of wrong to which you, the 
public, now pay the most attention. Please bear in mind, 
however, that the trouble is also new with us. This second 
kind of wrong grows out of a failure of duty to the public, 
rather than a failure of duty to a client. Very persistently we 
are told that there are lawyers who work with criminals 
in advance, before the event; that they prepare beforehand 
the means by which their clients, about to commit crimes, 
may avoid punishment. You will notice the difference, how- 
ever, in this kind of delinquency. There is no failure on the 
part of such lawyers in devotion to their clients. The danger 
has arisen out of his over-devotion to his client. The result 
has been harm to the public, upon which his client preys. 
Perhaps you can see why we have, for a time, overlooked this 
possibility of injury to the public; for we have always main- 
tained, and you have approved, that the cardinal virtue of a 
lawyer is his utter and complete devotion to the particular 
man whom he represents. No duty of a lawyer has been 
greater than that. One of the written canons which have 
guided us for many years declares that “it is the right of 
the lawyer to undertake the defense of a person accused of 
crime regardless of his personal opinion as to the guilt of the 
accused.... Having undertaken such defense, the lawyer is 
bound by all fair and honorable means to present every 
defense that the law of the land permits....”” It is a French 
maxim which says that “men have the faults of their virtues.”’ 
Turn the maxim over in your minds. You will understand 
the application. Inbread in the lawyer, and applauded by 
you, is his changeless determination to serve his client. The 
public is overlooked. You will remember, by the way, that 
most of you have subscribed to an analogous doctrine, “My 
country, may she always be right! But, right or wrong, my 
country.” I need not further enlarge upon that situation. If 
the virtue of devotion to a client has now become a vice, that 
vice must be eradicated. We merely ask your indulgence in 
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understanding that what was a virtue may, in its extreme 
application, have become a vice. The vice may too have pene- 
trated somewhat into legal circles other than those of criminal 
law. Just as a criminal lawyer may not aid the commission 
of crime, so also may not a business lawyer seek ways of 
escape in advance, for law-breakers. 

While we are remedying this new and sinister tendency, 
we also pledge ourselves, in the meantime, not to overlook 
the more common sins of lawyers which concern but one 
client. We shall continue to better that situation. 

Somewhat, you yourselves have neglected opportunities 
for calling lawyers to account. Let me remind you of what 
you may do. The punishment to a lawyer is disbarment or 
suspension. Disbarred or suspended, he may not practice 
law. That is very severe punishment. His only means of 
livelihood is destroyed; his position in the community has 
gone. You can bring about that result. Wherever you live, 
there are several bar associations to which you may go. There 
is a grievance committee in each association. You can teil in 
detail the troubles you have had. You can have the lawyer 
brought in and questioned by thé grievance committee. If 
you are not satisfied with the particular committee, you can 
go to several others, county, district, state, American. And 
in one of those committees you will. get redress. Whether 
or not your own troubles are repaired, the grievance com- 
mittee will continue ; and if the lawyer ought to be disbarred, 
proceedings to that end will be taken. But, if you do not get 
results, you can lay the blame to the personnel of the com- 
mittee to whom you have talked. We know that committees 
have sometimes been inactive. We think you will find that 
situation remedied henceforth. We have that much faith in 
all bar associations, now that you have appealed to our sense 
of duty. 

In the past the fault has not been entirely with bar 
associations. The courts must bear a part of the blame. Many 
states complain that lawyers are not permitted to govern 
their own affairs !—that they have but the power of investiga- 
tion, and when the matter has been referred to the courts, 


the work of the committee has been disregarded. Courts have 
been very busy in trying lawsuits involving your liberties and 
your properties. They have been too little concerned with 
the morals of lawyers. In that quarter you can help us. You 
can complain if you find no disbarment or suspension by the 
courts for lawyers who have betrayed their trusts. 

Perhaps, too, you will bear in mind some of the diff- 
culties we have encountered because of the laws upon which 
you many years ago insisted. You then believed that the 
legal profession should not be a restricted organization. In 
some states you provided that any man, no matter of what 
stuff he was made, might practice law. You permitted us to 
establish no restraints upon those who might enter our ranks. 
Of late with your permission we have attempted to better 
the personnel. We are making more difficult, admission to 
the Bar. We should like to continue to lessen our problem 
in that way. We should like all young lawyers well prepared 
educationally and in morals. Permit us hereafter to insist 
upon proper moral, mental, and educational qualifications 
for entry into our ranks. For those who are with us, we 
pledge our constant oversight and attempt at correction. For 
those who are to come, we ask your help in seeing that they 
are of the right sort. 

May I offer just another word in palliation of the sin 
of inactivity, here and there, of our grievance committees 
and courts in this matter of discipline. We have hesitated to 
be pharisaical, to assume a “holier than thou” attitude. It 
isn’t pleasant for any lawyer to say, “I am without sin and 
will cast the first stone.” With that attitude, in general, you 
sympathize. But now you again say to us, “You are making 
a vice out of a virtue. Guard yourselves against that.”” We 
shall do so. 

Whether you who listen are laymen or lawyers, if 
what I have said sounds like an unwarranted assumption of 
authority, I ask your indulgence. I have but assumed that, 
today, with so much criticism leveled at us, there is a una- 
nimity of feeling amongst lawyers with respect to betterment. 
I cannot believe it to be otherwise. 


The American Navy 


By HONORABLE H. L. ROOSEVELT 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Delivered on Navy Day, October 27, 1934, over National Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C. 


Today is Navy Day—the 159th anniversary of 

the birth of our Navy, and, from the time of its 

inauguration in 1922, this day has become the date on which 

we of the Navy give an accounting of our stewardship to 
the American people. 

Our Navy, since its birth by an Act of the Continental 
Congress, October 27, 1775, has passed through many vicis- 
situdes. There have been periods of storm and stress— 
times when the American Navy has withstood the supreme 
test of war; years marked by naval attrition, and public 
apathy; but, since the present administration came into of- 
fice, and under the wise and fote-seeing leadership of our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, there has been a growing 


ADIES and Gentlemen of the Radio Audience: 


interest in the Navy of the United States by the American 
people. 

By a happy coincidence, the birthday of the late Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt falls on October 27. It is but 
fitting and appropriate that we should celebrate jointly these 
two anniversaries—the birth of one of America’s oldest and 
finest institutions, and the birth of that great American, 
much of whose public life was consecrated to national de- 
fense and the enhancement of American sea power. 

Tonight I am happy to report that the welfare and 
efficiency of our Navy is at full tide. It is true that more 
ships must be built if we are to attain the rank of a navy 
second to none; a status which has been freely accorded us 
by other world powers. It is true, moreover, that an in- 
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crease in naval personnel will be necessary to man a navy 
of such dimensions when built. But, towards the gradual 
increase of our Navy to that degree of sufficiency accorded 
us by treaty, and to that degree of efficiency within the 
capacity of our splendid naval personnel, this country is 
definitely committed. 

It is not enough that America has bought at great sacri- 
fice of naval armament, scrapped on the altar of international 
accord, a right to parity with the strongest. But this parity 
means more than an international right. It is a solemn na- 
tional obligation as well. Parity is the maximum permitted. 
Our national needs, responsibilities, policy and statecraft all 
dictate that it is likewise the minimum. 


The upbuilding of our Navy favorably affects every por- 
tion of our country. Not only are materials for our war 
vessels furnished by every state in the Union, but men from 
over a hundred trades and professions are employed in this 
great undertaking. Thus it is not alone the coastal states and 
cities that benefit by the actual building of the ships them- 
selves. Of the total cost of a vessel, only 40% is expended 
within the shipyard, which is entirely for labor; 50% or 
more is expended for material and equipment purchased by 
the navy yard or shipbuilder. The remaining 10% rep- 
resents transportation, taxes, insurance and miscellaneous 
items. It has been conservatively estimated that at least 
85% of all costs of a naval vessel to the United States goes 
directly to the payment of American labor. 

| sometimes feel that we in the Navy are prone to lay 
too much emphasis on its purely military aspects. It is true 
that our Navy exists first, last and always for our country’s 
protection, and as its first line of defense. This, of course, 
is its prime mission. Yet purely as a by-product in its train- 
ing and preparation for war-time readiness, our Navy has 
made many notable contributions to the arts of peace. There 
is hardly a branch of American industry that has not felt, 
at some time, the wholesome effects of naval encouragement. 

The Navy played a prominent role in the development 
of radio communication. It has been said that the earliest 
record of music broadcast by wireless occurred between op- 
erators of the United States Fleet when President Roosevelt 
sent the American Navy around the world in 1908. 

The giant American steel industry of today received its 
initial impetus from the exacting specifications prescribed by 
the Navy Department for the first all-steel units of our fleet 
contracted for in 1883. As the contract called specifically 
for steel of domestic manufacture, our Navy played no small 
part in developing America’s basic industry to its present 
high state of efficiency. The Navy’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of modern aviation, marine machinery, and ship 
construction is well known. 

Present laws require that merchant vessels built for 
carrying ocean mails must be constructed to meet the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Navy for use as auxiliaries in 
time of war. When we remember that our merchant marine 
is an important arm of American sea power, and comple- 
mentary to our navy, it will be appreciated how important 
it is that our merchant marine itself be in the highest state 
of efficiency at all times, and adequate to our national 
defense. 

The present practice of sending naval officers on in- 
spection trips of merchant vessels flying the American flag 
should result not only in assistance to private shipping, but 








should make us of the Navy more cognizant of and sympa- 
thetic with the problems and aspirations of our fellow sea- 
men in the merchant marine. Should we ever again, un- 
fortunately, be plunged into war, the bond of sympathy and 
understanding resulting from this association will be of in- 
calculable value. 

Our merchant marine needs our Navy’s support. And, 
in time of trouble our Navy will need the support of the 
American merchant marine as a naval reserve of transports 
and auxiliaries. 


Happily, we are now well on the way to the realization 
of our legitimate naval aspirations. The passage last spring 
of the Vinson bill inaugurated a new policy. It envisaged 
an orderly systematic building program of progressive in- 
crease and replacements in our Navy. Such a policy wisely 
pursued—unlike former practices of feverish and spasmodic 
building, combined with periods of inaction and decline— 
need give no alarm to our friends at home or abroad. 


We have been ever mindful of the rights and needs 
of others. We will continue to shape our naval building 
policy so that it will be at all times in accordance with our 
treaty rights. Thus we can be assured of adequate naval 
protection for our domestic needs, our foreign interests, and 
our worldwide commitments. The universally popular re- 
ception of the passage of the Vinson Bill would indicate that 
this is a clear mandate of the American people. 


With such a policy adopted and adhered to, I feel cer- 
tain, from personal knowledge of the officers and men who 
man our fleet, our country can rest content that its first line 
of defense is in good keeping. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy—the 
President of the United States—has sent to the Secretary 
of the Navy the following letter which I consider is of great 
interest to the nation at large, and hence proper to be in- 
cluded in this address: 


“It is gratifying to learn of the plans to observe Navy 
Day in accordance with the custom which has been fol- 
lowed annually since 1922 of setting apart the birthday of 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt for that occasion. 


“From the very beginning of our national life, the 
Navy has been, and justly deserves to be, an object of 
special pride to the American people. Its record is indeed 
one to inspire such sentiments. I am very sure that the 
commemoration of this day each year tends to bring the 
Navy into closer contact with our people, from whom it 
draws its inspiration. 


“It is with real pleasure and a feeling of deep personal 
pride for our Navy that I send to the officers and men of 
the Navy the nation’s congratulations on this Navy Day, 
and I am certain that they will continue to justify the con- 
fidence of their countrymen and perpetuate the high en- 
deavor, efficiency, and tradition that has marked the ser- 
vice of the Navy to the Nation.” 


In concluding I would like to read a message from the 
Secretary of the Navy :— 


“On October 27 we again celebrate jointly the birth 
of our Navy and that great American, the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, so much of whose public life and 
utterances were devoted to the sponsorship of American 
sea power, and the championship of our first line of de- 
fense. It is gratifying to all of us in the Navy, I am sure, 
that during the past year we have witnessed such a revival 
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of interest in our Navy, as evidenced not alone by the 
administration, but by the sympathetic attitude of Con- 
gress, the press, and the public at large. 

“The spontaneous enthusiasm and overwhelming ma- 
jority which characterized the passage of the Vinson Bill 
can be interpreted as a clear mandate of the American 
people that henceforth it shall be a considered obligation 
on the part of our Government to build and maintain a 
Navy within the framework of existing treaties, that will 










be commensurate, in ships and personnel, with our require- 
ments for national safety, our seaborne commerce, and our 
world-wide commitments. 

“We can indeed take heart that recognition of our 
legitimate naval aspirations, our needs, and requirements 
have evoked such a sympathetic and understanding chord 
in our fellow compatriots—the American people. With such 
an inspiration I am sure that we will continue to vindicate 
the faith and loyalty of our leader, President Roosevelt.” 


National Issues 


By Hon. J. W. WADSWORTH 
Ex-United States Senator from the State of New York. 


important decision to make. The National Govern- 
ment is the creature of the people of the States, 
brought into being in order that we might have a more per- 
fect union. This is not a Presidential year but it is a Con- 
gressional year just as truly as was 1932. We must elect the 
whole membership of the House of Representatives and one- 
third of the United States Senate. The Congress is charged, 
under the Constitution, with the duty of legislating for the 
Federal Union, the nation, with respect to all matters con- 
fided to the central government by the Constitution itself. 
The measures enacted by the American Congress affect im- 
mediately and directly all the people and it is to the Congress 
that we must look for recurring expressions of National senti- 
ment and the National will. At a time like this when the 
world is plagued with confusion of thought, when millions 
of people are uncertain as to what the future holds for them, 
when those same millions are looking toward Government 
for the enactment of wise laws which may make it possible 
for them to work their way out of their difficulties, it is of 
vital importance that we pay strict attention to our Con- 
gressional elections. What sort of Congress are we to have 
during the next two years? Is it to be a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress or is it to do a little thinking for itself? Is it to be 
conservatively liberal or is it to be outright radical? Is it 
to practice economy or is it to be wildly extravagant? Is 
it to enact a series of measures which will change the whole 
picture of American life or is it to achieve progress, subject 
to the principles which are imbedded in the Constitution. 
The 73rd Congress, the.one just passing out, in its extra 
session called by the President in the first part of March, 
1933, and in its regular session, which adjourned sine die 
this last June, passed a large number of extraordinary meas- 
ures, nearly all of them at the behest of the President. The 
more novel of these measures and, certainly that is a mild 
description of them, were passed under the impelling influ- 
ence of the emergency. Indeed, many of them contained in 
the preamble, a declaration of the existence of an emergency 
and their proponents, from the President down, used that 
declaration as a justification for the measures themselves. I 
am sure I am right in saying that most of the people ac- 
quiesced in the enactment of these measures with the under- 
standing that they were contrived to meet the emergency 
and that once the emergency passed away they would pass 
away with it. 
In the limited time allowed to me, it will be quite im- 
possible to discuss these measures in anything like detail. 


| important day is coming on apace and we have an 


Suffice it to say that, collectively, they put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a position where it has assumed to control and 
restrict the production of the soil and the initiative of those 
who till it; that in the field of industry, through codes 
which have the force of Federal law, it assumes to control 
wages, hours of labor, quantity of production, prices charged 
for the product and to punish those individuals who disobey, 
either by subjecting them to economic death through a boy- 
cott incited and made effective by the Government itself, 
or by actual prosecution in the Federal Courts. Moreover, 
even our currency has fallen under executive control. We 
have abandoned the gold standard, not from necessity, but 
as a device to facilitate the management of the dollar—more 
management! We have denounced the gold clause in our 
outstanding Government bonds and thus have repudiated a 
portion of our National debt. All gold bullion, coin and 
certificates have been called in and it is now a crime for a 
citizen to possess gold. Even the gold belonging to the 
Federal Reserve banks was seized and a non-negotiable re- 
ceipt given in return. Then the gold content of the dollar 
was reduced by 40% and the Treasury promptly declared a 
profit of billions, measured in depreciated dollars, upon the 
gold it had seized. More than that, the Treasury was voted 
two billions to be used, secretly, to peg the market in its 
own securities and to manipulate foreign exchange—the very 
thing some of our financial institutions were denounced for 
doing. To cap the climax, the President was authorized to 
still further depreciate the dollar. None of us can tell where 
the dollar is going. The President might, but he won’t. It 
is all part of the management program—agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce and our money have been gathered into the 
manipulating hands of the bureaucracy. Is it any wonder 
that confidence is lacking, that recovery is retarded ? 

In this connection we hear the word “regimentation” 
used very frequently. Applied to present trends and policies 
it means that the American people are to be organized, in- 
dustry by industry, occupation by occupation, and drilled by 
the Government; that all the participants in a given industry 
may be ordered to march, column right or column left by 
the drill master; that every man must keep his place in line 
and do as he is told as a member of the regiment. In order 
to win and hold their obedience the men in the ranks are 
assured that with all agriculture and all industry and all 
commerce thus regimented, we will be a happier and more 
prosperous people. This is the famous “planned economy.” 
From the President down, its proponents sincerely believe 
that the multitude of individuals, composing the American 
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nation, should for their own benefit, be marshalled into a 
vast host, organized into battalions, regiments, brigades and 
divisions and marched along the highway of life obedient to 


superior wisdom lodged in Government. The so called 
emergency measures enacted by the 73rd Congress, many of 
them put through the House of Representatives with no 
debate worthy of the name and with the opportunity to 
amend denied, had their inspiration in this very philosophy 
of regimentation. ‘They reached the statute books in a 
time of crisis, characterized by hysteria and with the help 
of an organized propaganda, the like of which has never 
been witnessed in time of peace except possibly in Germany 
under Hitler and in Russia under Stalin. Back of them 
all and sustaining each one of them is the element of force. 
At this very hour men are being prosecuted or threatened 
with prosecution for presuming to fall out of line. We 
might not be so concerned about this situation did we not 
realize the fact that it is the intention of the Administra- 
tion to ask of this next Congress the passage of legislation 
which will freeze this temporary program into the permanent 
statutes and make it a part of the National policy. There 
can be no mistake about this! The President himself has 
said ‘““We will not go back.” His lieutenants, upon innum- 
erable occasions, have indicated very clearly that the essence 
of these things has come to stay. And so, shortly after the 
convening of the Congress which is to be elected on Novem- 
ber 6, we will witness the preparation of bills by the lieu- 
tenants of the Executive, with his approval, their introduc- 
tion into the Congress and the determined effort made to 
pass them with the votes of the Democratic membership of 
that body. Some people will say—‘Oh, no, the Administra- 
tion will not attempt to do such an extraordinary thing. It 
is unbelievable! The Constitution of the United States 
stands in the way. And, it is not true that the President 
himself is giving signs just now of turning toward the 
right?” We would better not fool ourselves! If you will 
go back over the story of events to the spring of 1933 you 
will find that while from time to time, with subtle skill, 
the impression of turning toward the right has been given, 
in each case it has proved to be nothing more than a gesture 
inspired by opportunism—little more than a monetary pause 
in that journey toward the ieft which, if pursued, will bring 
us to the end of the road. Very recently we have witnessed 
a typical case of this opportunism. Not many weeks ago, 
Upton Sinclair captured the regular Democratic nomination 
for Governor in the California primaries by a vote of two 
to one. Sinclair has been an out-and-out Socialist for years 
and his appeal in the primary campaign was of the most 
radical kind. It captured the Democratic party of that 
State, overwhelmingly: In fact, California seemed at the 
time to be ablaze with enthusiasm, not only for the present 
New Deal but for the New Deal carried to its logical con- 
clusion—Socialism. Flushed with victory, Sinclair crossed 
the continent and called on the President at Hyde Park. 
Their conference lasted two hours. Sinclair emerged elated 
at his reception and praising the President to the skies. 
Then, to demonstrate his regularity, he called on Mr. Far- 
ley. Our peripatetic Postmaster-General welcomed Sinclair 





as a member of the club and told him to call him “Jim.” 
Later, Mr. Falrey’s office sent a letter to the faithful in 
California urging all loyal Democrats to support Sinclair 
who by that time was the second most conspicuous Democrat 
in the country. The California campaign got under way. 
The fight grew hot. California began to wake up to the 
menace of Sinclair’s program. The Literary Digest took a 
poll. It showed a drift of two to one against Sinclair. This 
broke all calculations. Something had to be done! It has 
been done! Just the other day it was given out in Wash- 
ington that the White House was more than cool toward 
Sinclair and that Farley’s letter was a mistake—the mistake 
of some poor little subordinate clerk in the headquarters of 
the Democratic National Committee. So there you have it! 
First a leftward gesture of fond welcome to the supposedly 
powerful new ally and then, when the wind veered around, 
a gesture to the right in repudiation of him—all gestures 
insired by opportunism. As a matter of fact, it has become 
politically impossible for this Administration, agile as it is, 
to right about face and return to the Constitution. Most of 
the old line Jeffersonian Democrats, who stood high in the 
party and who have occupied places of importance in the 
Administration have left it one by one—left it because they 
came to a realization of the true state of affairs and could 
do nothing effective about it. 

We are on the eve of a tremendous battle which will 
be fought in and around the citadel of the Constitution—a 
battle more important than anything we have experienced 
since the days of the Civil War. I venture to say it will 
continue to rage for a considerable period of time for the 
bureaucracy which administers our Government today 
under emergency statutes and which hopes to administer it 
indefinitely, is drawing to itself all the power it can find, 
establishing its impelling contacts far and wide and throw- 
ing its roots as deeply as possible into the soil. Already it 
is an immensely powerful, political engine in the hands of 
men who do not and will not hesitate to use it ruthlessly 
for political purposes. The battle will start in this next 
Congress. Who is to resist this new engine? Who is to 
cry out against the menace? The Democratic party, as a 
political organization, cannot be counted upon, although 
thousands and thousands of Democrats are deeply concerned 
and are wondering where their party will end up. . The only 
political instrument which can be seized and used by that 
great multitude of people, who still adhere to the Constitu- 
tion and the American conception of liberty, is the Repub- 
lican party. There is no other! The burden of the fight in 
Congress will be born during this next session by straight 
out Republican Congressmen and straight out Republican 
Senators. Thus it is of tremendous importance to the na- 
tion that Republicans be sent to Washington—men and 
women who will resist persistently, courageously and intel- 
ligently, who will insist that these experiments cease, that 
the Government’s financial house be put in order, that the 
present orgy of expenditure be stopped before bankruptcy 
overtakes us, that the initiative and the enterprise of our 
people be set free, confidence restored and that America, in 
all that dear name implies, shall remain America! 
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Armistice Day Reminders 


By Major A. P. SIMMONDS 


Delivered over Station WOR November 12, 1934 under auspices of the National Security League. 


EMINDERS of what? Of ideals and rights which 
R we, the Americans at least, had been fighting for 
and which that day, November 11th, 1918, stamped 

as maintained. 

The day will live long in the memory of Americans as 
also of the allied and enemy Nations the world over. It 
marks, as you all know, the cessation of hositilities of the 
greatest struggle and conflict among humans, that the world 
has even known. Throughout four long years, these world 
nations had been fighting, killing and maiming each other 
and for what? Not alone territorial expansion, not just for 
conquest and power, but for what many called a principle. 
Yes, I can truthfully say—National Principles. 

Millions of men, young men, were sacrificed during the 
war, and when, on that memorable and never forgotten day, 
November 11th, 1918, the “cease firing” order was sent to 
every battle front, the entire World stood still and with 
faces lifted toward the Great Almighty, silently and rever- 
ently prayed “N&vER AGAIN”. But prayers and desires on 
the part of nations do not and will not prevent wars. It 
requires something more. Of course, there are different 
theories and opinions as to the various and best ways to do 
this. America, as well as the Allies, found out after 
Armistice Day in 1918, that the cost had been not only mil- 
lions of lives, but billions of dollars as well, all of which, 
so far as the U. S. is concerned, was almost entirely the 
result of unpreparedness. In the face of this appalling les- 
son, right at this moment, the U. S. is less prepared and has 
profited less by their lesson, than any of the other Nations, 
who as we know are arming and building up their offenses 
and defenses with alarming rapidity. 

It cost us in lives and money in the year and a half of 
our actual fighting, almost as much as it cost France during 
the entire war and in addition to this, we are paying much 
of the costs of the other Nations, as they are now refusing 
to pay us costs that was paid for them. 

These lessons should mean much to us at this time. 
They should remind all good U. S. citizens that we are not 
doing our duty toward those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice, if we allow these luke-warm, yellow-streaked, cowaidly 
peace-at-any-price followers, to retard us in our determina- 
tion to undo the errors we found existing when we entered 
the Great War and to see that the U. S. is prepared fully 
and adequately should such an occasion arise again. For 
one, I firmly believe that wars will come again, and in spite 
of our desire and efforts to keep out of them, there’s no tell- 
ing when something may occur that will draw us into the 
conflict in spite of the pacifists (whether they be sincere 
or otherwise). We fought for our form of government and 
our rights and if occasion warrants, we will do so again. 

Right at this moment, during these strenuous times 
through which we are passing, there are a considerable num- 
ber of our people who are suggesting a change in many of 
the vital things for which we fought. Even though these 
rights have served us so well the past 150 odd years. 


Let us stick closely to those principles. They have made 
us the greatest nation of the world in many respects, so 
markedly that several nations have adopted many of our 
laws and customs. 

We paid for our peace and paid for it dearly, but we 
cannot afford to pay the same price again. If we maintain 
our national defense at its proper strength, there will be 
no reason to pay such a price again. Every survivor of our 
forces in battle wants and cherishes peace. “They know 
and hate the horrors of war and they support and will sup- 
port every sane and honorable movement to abolish the 
causes of war, but they decline to confuse “cause” with 
“effect”. 

All wars have been dictated by the will of the Ameri- 
can people. Not one has ever been due to the Army or 
Navy. War comes only after all the agencies of peace have 
failed and then the struggle is taken up by the armed forces 
of our Country solely for the purpose of restoring peace. 

The American soldier is always prepared for and seek- 
ing peace and he has also stood ready to defend his country’s 
honor and rights. He is the one who knows the fullest 
meaning of Armistice Day. Armistice Day should never 
be confused with “Memorial Day”. The two are entirely 
different. The former should be a constant reminder every 
year that to prevent other wars we should always be pre- 
pared properly. Adequate preparedness is measured by a 
comparison of the means of defense and offense available to 
Nations that may be brought into conflict. Apply this com- 
parison to ourselves and we find there isn’t a nation on 
earth our size, or near our size, that doesn’t keep their war 
and preparedness forces running two to six times our own. 
Think that over my good people. 

Of course, there was the greatest spirit and feeling of 
joy and thankfulness in the whole world on Armistice Day, 
1918, but don’t allow yourselves to be lead into a false 
security by celebrating this day yearly as one solely of re- 
joicing but rather one of warning and rejoicing and since 
we are not at war now, cut out the rejoicing entirely and 
let the whole American people ponder on the problem most 
vital to us all— the KEEPING OF THE U. 8. OUT OF 
WAR, not however by unpreparedness. Remember how 
utterly that failed twenty years ago. 

It is hinted and even said to us that we should set the 
world an example by disarming and yet while we are at 
this moment at our lowest efficiency in our military and 
naval establishment, it is a fact that today more men are 
under arms in Europe than there were before the World 
War. It strikes me that this sounds like a cry from the 
hypocrite who said “Do as I say and not as I do”. 

Many there are who claim that war comes as a result 
of misunderstanding between Nations and if Nations only 
understood each other better there would be no wars. Yes, 
in some cases such understandings would be productive of 
peaceful results, but in the last analysis the fact is that war 
happens because Nations understand each other too well 
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and they fight because they disagree and not through mis- 
understanding. History of the World proves this. 

Armistice Day had better remind us that we should not 
again be caught in the same deplorable unpreparedness as 
we were in the great war, but rather that it should each 
year spur us to active determination that our nation’s de- 
fenses must be equal to those of the other great Powers, 
in every way. If this is done, I can assure you, history 
assures you, that there will be little reason for any of us 
to give serious heed to the U. S. being again drawn into 
such a cataclysm as that of 1917-1918. 

No sane individual wants war, and least of all the 
trained soldier, because in the event of war, he would be 
the first to go, and I can assure you that the U. S. ofhicer 
and soldier thinks just as much of his family as the citizen 
does of his. Further than this—the soldier has no way of 
knowing whether he will come back or not. “His is not 
to reason why, his is but to do or die”. Why not consider 
these vital points in determining our country’s welfare and 
safety in the future and be governed by an honest desire to 
do the sane and sensible thing, while there is yet time. We 
all recall that statement by one of our great men, when 
he said “In times of peace, prepare for war” which is after 
all just another way of saying “keep well and properly 
prepared at all times and it is your greatest guarantee of 
preventing war’. That’s what the U. S. must absorb and 
practice and Armistice Day is an annual reminder that we 
shall and must not repeat 1917-1918 again. 


It is an accepted fact that we will never be able to 
square up the debt we owe from the results of the World 
War, but we can pay up a mighty big proportion of that 
debt by rendering our duty to those American boys who 
paid in full, the protection they asked for and were unable 
to have in 1918, by giving it to their sons and son’s sons 
as the years go along. We owe it to them, we owe it to 
posterity and finally we owe it to the dead themselves, who 
are so nobly honored by that monument in our National 
Cemetery which reads—‘Here lies in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God”. 

There were other “National Principles”, which were 
involved in the World War, for which especially we of 
America fought. Some of those principles or contentions 


stood forth clearly a part of the time but were dimmed and 
lost to sight at other times in the kaleidoscope of many 
mighty events and actions that apssed. Though it but in- 
directly concerns the purpose of a talk of this nature, we 
may mention as one our rights as neutral, the right of any 
neutral nation, to passage on the high seas free and undis- 
turbed by the belligerents, a right long. recognized and con- 
ceded in the law of nations. Germany violated the right, 
for us a national as well as an international principle. This 
and other acts of Germany made us fear for many other 
of the rights and principles for which Americans had ever 
stood, stood for not perhaps consciously or articulately but 
stood for effectually in their lives and in their government. 
I mean their personal liberties, the freedom of the citizen 
under Constitutional government, a two-sided thing, govern- 
ment for men, not men simply the things, the pawns of 
government. Thus, I say, though many of us did not at the 
time realize its truth, America was actually in the World 
War fighting to make, if not the world, at least our part of 
it “safe for democracy”. 

Well what of that? you will ask. This: You see from 
what you today know of the conditions of Germany’s people, 
what we would have been, had she won the war. We made 
our world safe for democracy against Germany. 


“What about that?” you may further ask. ‘The world 
is largely abandoning democracy.” 

“True,” I admit, “and we’, I add, “after making 
against Germany our world safe for democracy, safe for our 
personal rights and liberties under our Constitutional gov- 
ernment, WE seem to be listening to communistic charmers 
who would have us give up to government piecemeal, one bit 
here and another there, the personal rights and liberties and 
principles and methods of government under our Constitu- 
tion for which we recently fought Germany to a stand- 
still! 

Let us recall that this Armistice and all the days of 
these troublous times, and hold fast against communistic 
tendencies to our personal rights and liberties under the 
form of government established from our Revolution and 
preserved, we can now see, against the German system by 
our hard fighting in the World War to the finish, Armistice 
Day, November lith, 1918. 


College Women and the New Leisure 


By MRS. DWIGHT W. MORROW 


Delivered October 22, 1934 over National Broadcasting System under auspices of Seven Women’s Colleges. 


WONDER if there is a woman in this college audi- 
| ence today who has not at some time heard these 

scornful words—“And you—a college graduate—did 
not know what to do!” If there is such a fortunate person, 
she should be making this speech, not I. Most of us col- 
lege alumnae, meeting nationally today by radio, have winced 
under that reproach many times. We may have burned 
our fingers or our beefsteak, we may have been waiting in 
anxiety for the doctor or the plumber, but if we admitted 
our feeling of ignorance later, some friend was sure to say— 
“And you—a college graduate—did not know what to do!” 


My own answer in such a case is always hypocritically 
humble—“No, I didn’t know what to do,—and when we 
were shipwrecked on the coast of Patagonia, I couldn’t 
speak Patagonian either!’’ My irony isn’t always appreci- 
ated, but it relieves my feelings. It is no disgrace to say 
“I don’t know”. My education has not failed because I 
find myself in a dilemma. The test of it lies in the question 
—How long will I allow myself to remain there? What 
am I going to do about it? The real answer lies deeper 
than this. -I am always interested in the objections people 
raise to the higher education of women. They are some- 
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times amusing.. One old gentleman said to me—‘“I don’t 


believe in this going off to college. If a girl is pretty, she 
doesn’t need a college education; if she isn’t pretty, a college 
education isn’t adequate’. Most objectors like to make 
impossible claims for the college course and then, when no 
miracle comes off, abuse the results of the system. You 
can prove almost anything a failure if you do not define it 
accurately. The criticism I have cited embodies a false idea 
of education. It assumes that a woman’s duties are all 
material, therefore she should be trained to meet only the 
material demands of life. It refers to a diploma as if it were 
a handbook of practical knowledge—a Baedeker to produce 
promptly, clean towels, hot toast, and rare roast beef. The 
college has turned out no experienced housekeeper—no guar- 
anteed cook or nurse—so it has failed. Let us accept this 
criticism and glory in it! 

Higher education has not been specialized for women. 
The liberal college in America aims to develop a student as 
a person, to awaken sensibilities and powers which will make 
her a more worth while human being. It believes that 
women so trained are better able to serve home and society, 
and that they have a richer and more significant life because 
of this training. A nation noted for haste has naturally 
asked for short cuts in education—as if we did not have 
enough half-baked brains already on the market!—but the 
colleges, so far, have resisted this temptation. They have 
no criticism, only admiration, for the excellent vocational 
and home schools where girls are being taught to sew and 
cook, to budget and to buy for the family. But they feel 
that the pressure of material things is so great in our coun- 
try—it is so insistent and clamorous in the American home 
—that women’s greatest need is a preparation of mind and 
heart. They ask four years in the early formative period 
of youth to arouse intellectual interests which they hope will 
last through a life time. 

The wisdom of the college aim is being shown afresh 
today when a period of hard readjustment is making special 
demands upon women. The pulpit and press tell us that 
luxury, a thousand quick comforts and inventions—un- 
bridled materialism in fact—has brought us to this pass. 
Well, here is an American institution—the woman’s college 
—that has steadfastly stood for the things of the spirit in 
no environment of ease. It has worked always on a close 
budget. Its economies might be worth studying by people 
who are learning for the first time to live on a narrow 
margin. In a changing world it has offered something im- 
perishable. 

Any woman listening today who has lost this world’s 
goods may rejoice that she cannot lose her education. Those 
under-graduate years were only a glowing start, perhaps, 
but they did stimulate a nobler curiosity about the world we 
live in and give some habits of study. Any young girl in 
this audience considering a college course should understand 
that she gets something which lasts beyond forty and which 
no bank failure can take from her. 

An examination of the college curricula (they bear 
the scars of conflict) shows a steady advance in the range 
of subjects offered, with a noticeable emphasis on the fine 
arts. Perhaps the pioneers in women’s education—brave 
creatures!—boasted too much about the abstruce things we 


studied. They were obliged to prove that women could 
learn a great many things that the majority of them would 
never need to learn. ‘They claimed, quite rightly, I think, 
that if one girl in the class of 100 wanted to study higher 
mathematics, she had a right to be taught higher mathe- 
matics. Unfortunately, they too often forced 99 unwilling 
ones to study with her. A more flexible system has been 
evolved since those early days and a better balance between 
requirements and electives. 


Every year, however, has seen a closer linking of col- 
lege programmes with the gracious living in a home. ‘The 
intelligent enjoyment of pictures, the ability to lose one’s 
self in poetry and prose, the appreciation of music and the 
drama—a chance for all these things is given the present 
day undergraduate. 


What has this to do with the new Leisure? Every- 
thing. All about us today we have enforced idleness. Is 
it a new problem for women to meet? In its extent—not in 
essence. As we think of the minor accidents of life, have 
we not always, we women, been devising employment ?—for 
children on rainy days?— in delayed trains—in snow-bound 
houses? Haven’t we, all of us, dealt with the impatient man 
who couldn’t go to the office, who was not well enough to 
work but not sick enough to lie safe between the sheets? 
The duties of a diplomat are casual compared to those of a 
wife under such circumstances. We have had the situation 
in miniature—now we have it in the large. It is particularly 
and terrifyingly our job. 

Whether we face a temporary crisis or a permanent 
change in the working hours of a nation, we need every 
spiritual reserve now. Our homes have discouraged men in 
them——and young people burning to prove what they can 
do—in a world that does not want them. We may save a 
whole generation from bitterness if we can keep minds em- 
ployed and the tenor of life sane. Our colleges have striven 
to prepare us for just this task by giving us inner resources 
of pleasure—not dependent upon money or society. ‘They 
have insisted, all of them, out of their own plain living, 
whether set down in cities or among the green hills of the 
country, that good clothes—fur coats—movies—orchids— 
champagne—fine houses—servants—theatres—fast motors— 
modern plumbing—first editions—gold mesh bags—all the 
magazines—and strawberries in March are not necessary for 
happiness. They have said over and over again, in the 
still small voice, that we must have the power of enjoy- 
ment within ourselves. They have provided a cultura! back- 
ground which should make it easier for us to learn the lesson 
in comparative values set for us all today. 


I cannot tell whether you will fill the new leisure with 
a study of the stars or poetry or music, whether you will 
learn a foreign language or write in your own, but J believe 
that we, all of us, as college women are being tested by it 
as never before. Are we worthy of the ideals of our Alma 
Maters—our spiritual mothers? Can we make ordinary 
living more beautiful and interesting because we went to 
college? Can we feed that hunger of the spirit which Emer- 
son said would eat the solar system like ginger-bread? Did 
we get something that makes the burden and the heat of the 
day easier to bear? Let us prove it to a doubting world! 
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Problems Confronting Great Britain 


By RAMSAY MacDONALD 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered at the Lord Mayor's banquet in the Guildhall, London, November 19th, 1934. Broadcast over Stations 
WIZ, WABC and WOR. 


and gentlemen: Once again it is my pleasure and 
pleasant duty as head of His Majesty’s government 
to congratulate you, sir, on your election as Lord Mayor of 
this great and ancient city, and to thank you most heartily 
for the words of praise and encouragement which you have 
used in proposing the health of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

On this occasion, sir, you have been good enough to add 
a sentence personal to myself, which I appreciate greatly. I 
hope, sir, that from the invigorating landscape where mystery 
and beauty go hand in hand, | have accumulated a credit 
balance which I can use for a little time yet to come in the 
public service. 

My Lord Mayor, you have justly reminded us that this 
small spot of ours, called the city of London, is most sen- 
sitive to the terrors of despondency and to tribunals of 
hepe which from time to time pass over the civilized world. 

Here you can feel swiftly, as though the disturbance 
came over the ether, when security fails, when the flow of 
the life blood of trade slackens, when the armies of unem- 
ployed swell, and the shadows darken the firesides of our 
people. Equally swiftly, sir, do you feel when the spring- 
time of confidence returns. 

That being so, we value all the more highly your rec- 
ognition of what government with the steady backing of the 
people has been able to do to awaken confidence, to encour- 
age enterprise and find markets at home, in the Common- 
wealth and in foreign nations for the production of British 
labor. 

I can assure you that your praise will not soothe us into 
complacency, rather will it supply us with renewed energy. 
We have still much to do before the work we began has 
been accomplished. There must be ebbs and flows yet in 
the tide of recovery, requiring steady perseverance, flexibility 
in experimenting and courage in devising policies. For 
these tasks the government is prepared. 

It is no small achievement to be able to say that where- 
as after a huge expenditure on heavily subsidized public 
works, the late government were expecting a total of 
3,000,000 unemployed in 1931. Now the figure is just over 
1,100,000. Still, the lesser multitude has to be dealt with. 

A special aspect of these figures is that a large part of 
them belong to the industry of coal mining and is concen- 
trated in excessively depressed areas. That gives us prob- 
lems of deep-seated significance which raise such quetions as: 

Can we bring new industries to those areas? 

Must the industrial flow continue southward ? 

And what special obligations has the community to its 
members standing amidst the wreckage of once prosperous 
towns and villages? 

For these areas are not only industrially outworn, but 
even more woe-begotten in their appearance. Devastated 
slag heaps and waste lands can be changed so that it becomes 
attractive to new settlers. Can we find new uses for coal, 
for instance? Can the families who are not very likely to 


Vu: Excellencies, Your Grace, my lords and ladies 


get an income from the bottom of pits again produce at any 
rate living allotments and small holdings? Can we recon- 
dition the human flesh and blood? 

So we must base our hope on the cinder heaps of modern 
industry, so that families and communities may be reborn 
where there is little now but decay. 

How can the youth of the areas best be educated in the 
work of life, acquire fresh training and discipline in indus- 
try, and be placed once more in independent employment? 
How can public and private employers help to bring the 
wasting life in those areas into touch with work and so 
make a depressed population in one place a wealth-producing 
one elsewhere? 

These are only part of the questions which the govern- 
ment has to view and, of course, whilst the transformation 
which they will necessitate are being worked out in well- 
planned schemes, the Red Cross of immediate aid must be 
afforded to those who have fallen by the wayside. It has 
become quite clear that the unemployed problem of our gen- 
eration calls for national planning and coordination. And 
to meet that requirement, we have made by the new Un- 
employment Act one of the greatest advances in the social 
machinery of democratic administration that this country has 
known. 

The Employment Assistance Board has begun with 
wide powers of experiment. Under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Betterton, we are assured that it will do its work 
well and that it will keep an eye and an ear upon the pos- 
sible or impossible improvements. It will, no doubt, start 
cautiously. It will be closely scrutinized for flaws, but it 
has ample powers of readjustment and before many months 
are over, | am confident, my Lord Mayor, that it will be 
running smoothly. 

It will be a public authority of progressive experiment. 
Those of us who know the chairman well are assured that 
he will never forget that his work is with human beings, 
the great majority of whom are men and women whose 
distress is real misfortune and whose need is great. 

In these days of sensitiveness as to the quality of life 
which the mass of the people have imposed upon them, 
troubling the conscience of all classes, no government can 
live or deserve to live which does not seek to change con- 
ditions. The poison is not merely to the body, but to the 
soul itself, and thus we have launched a campaign against 
the slum, and are now planning a supplementary one against 
over-crowding. I can assure you, sir, the government is 
going to carry through this program. 

Slums are doomed and are being cleared and houses are 
going up. Year after year as this great anniversary comes 
round, whoever will speak for His Majesty’s government 
from the place where I now stand will be able to tell your 
successors of a steady approach, definitely marked, to the 
time when our houses have been made fit homes for healthy 
men and women who not only live but aspire and are 
capable of rendering service to the whole community. 
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The stability and prosperity for which the government 
is working cannot, however, be built up in this country 
alone. Nations cannot live on themselves or for themselves, 
and while we have been strengthening our national founda- 
tions which the economic crisis strained, we have had to give 
much anxious thought to the unsettled political state of the 
world. 

Peace is the supreme need of the time. If the fears, 
promulgations and unsettlements of today cannot be con- 
trolled by the nations, small and great, devoted to peace, 
we may build our houses and our barns on our own soil 
but destruction will overwhelm them. No nation in the 
world challenges our position as the most consistent and 
dependable of the peacemakers. This government values and 
regards that reputation and will cherish it. 

In conjunction, I am happy to say, with both France 
and Italy, every threatening outburst of angry emotion— 
and there have been not a few—has found us counseling self- 
control and putting forth every influence we possess for 
peaceful conditions. 

We have not changed a shadow in our support for the 
League of Nations. Weakened as it may sometimes be, it 
nevertheless stands as a check against judgment being sought 
at the point of the sword. The entrance of the Soviet Re- 
public into the League is an event which we heartily wel- 
come. 

Germany’s absence from its counsel table we shall con- 
tinue to deplore. Our government will never cease to im- 
press upon the German people that, by remaining isolated, 
they do not do themselves justice and that other peoples will 
continue to apply as an acid test to the declarations of peace 
whether or not they are willing to join us at League de- 
liberations, to study dangers still ahead and devise specific 
means for meeting them. 

Alone in one’s own citadel, fears and grievances be- 
come magnified. Minds become distorted; the acts of others 
lose proportion, and reality and good judgment become 
warped by vain and unhappy complexes. Mutual under- 
standing becomes impossible. Let us meet; let us free our- 
selves from imprisonment within ourselves. Let us speak 
together in public; let us agree and cooperate to bring about 
peace. 

The government has in the last day or two received 
with great appreciation statements which they thankfully 
accept and which should remove from the minds of men 
in many parts of Europe a fear that what should be a peace- 
ful plebiscite in the Saar might be turned into great disor- 
der and intervention in maintaining the authority of the 
League of Nations. 

The attitude of our government to that was explained 
in Parliament by an admiralty clear statement by the Foreign 
Secretary this week. The assurances which have been pub- 
lished ought now to enable the responsible authorities in 
charge, in whose impartiality it is my duty to say we have 
every confidence, to supervise and register a peaceful decision 
on the part of electors of that district. 

Earlier in the year we had a very critical Austrian sit- 
uation which, had it worsened, would hardly have been con- 
fined within Austrian borders. The cooperation of the three 
powers mentioned has been able to remove up to now its 
most threatening consequences, although it left a blood stain 
on a history already stained. 
















More recently the despicable assassination of the King 
of Yugoslavia and the Foreign Minister of France again lit 
a flame at the side of material so inflammable that one could 
almost hear it crackle in the heat that was produced. Once 
again speeches like that admirable pronouncement delivered 
by the Foreign Secretary at Westhampton on the 19th of 
October, and accompanied by representation from the State 
to the powers interested, have enabled Europe to pass over 
in safety the dangerous moments. 

Circumstances like these and a policy like that are part 
of the offering which the government of Great Britain has 
been able to lay on the altar of peace during this year. Be 
assured, my Lord Mayor, that these serviecs will be con- 
tinued as long as this government lasts. 

It may be said that the international situation is deter- 
iorating. If it be, I shall not be concerned to dispute the 
statement, but let us examine it with a due sense of pro- 
portion. War and peace left many dragons’ teeth in Eur- 
opean soil. We have reached that point when aggrieved 
nations ask for more consideration, when other nations in 
response begin to feel the lack of security and an uncertainty, 
and when statesmen are faced with natural growths in un- 
settlement which must give much anxiety before the final 
settling down can come. 

All this belongs to the interplay and sway of cause 
and effect in history. We must take neither gloomy views 
nor saucy ones. I remember a wise and well-instructed 
European political leader remarking to me almost on the 
very day when the treaty of Versailles was signed, “The 
men whom I do not envy are those who, twenty years hence, 
will be in charge of European affairs.” 

Many people saw the bad weather coming a long time 
ago. The government’s foreign policy continues to be in- 
spired by a conviction in the practicality of a peace policy 
steadily and wisely pursued on the lines of common sense, a 
very valuable word and a very valuable idea. 

We are disappointed with the disarmament conference 
thus far. Long and laborious preparations were made for 
it, and if some of its most intricate problems were left un- 
filled within a month or two of the opening of the confer- 
ence, encouraging steps have been taken toward agreement 
on some of the key ponts. Again and again the British Gov- 
ernment came in to try to save the situation. 

But trouble blew up and darkened the sky. Confidence, 
upon which alone a disarmament conference can be based, 
was damaged, and today the outlook is not so good as many 
of us hoped and prayed for. 

But the British government will continue not only to 
try to preserve some very useful gains, but to secure agree- 
ments in ways that would still be open to it even if no formal 
conference were sitting. There is still the counsel of the 
League of Nations. There will still be opportunity for 
peaceful countries to bring their influence to bear upon the 
mind of the whole world and our government will take every 
one of those opportunities that present themselves to it. 

The existence of the League of Nations imposes certain 
responsibilities upon us. None of those are up our sleeve. 
All have been disclosed. Every one has been undertaken to 
safeguard peace itself. These obligations will be fulfilled. 
Were they not, the risk of war would be greatly increased. 
But I ask you to believe that the. government is determined 
not to increase these obligations in a wanton way, and cer- 
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tainly not without the knowledge and the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. It has no such added burdens in mind. 

Some of the most ardent pacifists, when dallying with 
pure ideas and abstract faiths, are the most war-spirited ad- 
visers in foreign policy I have ever known. I have heard 
them blame us for taking no steps which in a brief time 
would dot our country with State munition factories, turn 
the League of Nations into an armed camp and bring us 
into conflict with other nations swiftly and surely. We are 
blamed for not doing these things by people who wish to 
protect women and children against war. That is not how 
the foreign policy of this government will be conducted. 

The time has come for reopening the books of the 
Washington and the London naval agreements. At this 
moment I can say nothing final about the preliminary con- 
versations now going on and over which I have the very 
delicate task of presiding, except to warn you that the news- 
papers—especially those called popular—on this subject are 
very far from being inspired by Holy Writ. 

The three of us, Japan and United States and our- 
selves, desire an agreement which will not jeopardize the 
safety of any one of us and which will not deprive us of the 
power of defense which we must maintain. I speak of the 
three because we three are at this moment negotiating. In 
the scope of arrangements, however, I think of France, Italy 
and other naval powers as well. 

A naval understanding between the naval powers, pro- 
tecting us from the reckless, useless and extravagant com- 
petitive building, enabling us to feel happy both in our se- 
curity and in our defense, would be one of the most conspicu- 
ous marks on the road to peace that our generation, under 
its circumstances can hope to erect. 

In the meantime, we have to take steps to secure that, if 
we were met by aggression, we would at least be in the 
position to defend ourselves. Whilst we were engaged in 
attempts to get international agreements on reduced stand- 
ards of armaments, we purposely took the risk of showing an 
example in disarmaments to the rest of the world. We 
were determined, and I believe that every far-seeing citizen 
will support us in that determination, to do nothing which 
would hamper our work at Geneva, although the equip- 
ment of other powers, both declared and undeclared, would 
have justified us in expanding our own. 

We have never overlooked what this example meant for 
us in diminishing power of protection, and recently we have 





finished an investigation of our resources for home and im- 
perial defense. Our experience has proved that in the pres- 
ent state of mind of the world, disarmament by example is 
not an effective way to reduce the armaments of the world 
or to increase international confidence and so strengthen 
peace. Under some circumstances it might even tempt an 
aggressor to attack. 


I believe with all my heart that the best and the last 
word in security is an international agreement on scales of 
national armaments, and that the more the scheme is agreed 
upon, the greater security of the nations will be. But if 
these agreements are refused, defensive armaments must be 
met without embarking upon an armament race on the one 
hand or forgetting on the other that in providing for our 
own security we shall not forget the overriding and far 
more permanent duty to make war a thing impossible in the 
future. 


Other concerns of a truly national government are be- 
fore our various departments of State. We seek to 
strengthen the bonds which unite the dominions with our- 
selves in a common loyalty. Sometimes imperial chambers 
are concerned with economic matters, sometimes with con- 
stitutional matters, sometimes with matters relating to the 
souls of men, but they are always to fulfill the historical 
development of this wonderful allegiance, of this unique 
unity known as the Commonwealth of Nations, holding a 
common allegiance to the British Crown. 


This mission on which His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Gloucester, is now engaged shows how the Common- 
wealth bond is maintained. In him and his royal family is 
embodied the system of government which I believe, old 
and gray though it be, passes under none of the disabilities 
of years, and will stand in an era of renewing youth, the 
defender of representative institutions and democratic free- 
dom. 


The government came into existence to meet the crisis. 
It remains to secure firmly the gains of our people’s sacri- 
fices and to lay strong foundations upon which the fabric 
of a great and happy and a respected and a morally powerful 
State can be built up. 

My Lord Mayor, on behalf of the government, of my 
colleagues in the government, I thank you most gratefully 
for what you have said about our past and for the confidence 
you have expressed in our future. 


On International Peace 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Introductory remarks in broadcast, “The Family of Nations”, Sunday, November 11, 1934, 
over Columbia Broadcasting System. 


N this the sixteenth anniversary of that Armistice 
Day which saw the armed war between so many 
of the nations of the world brought to an end, it is 
with profound satisfaction that the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has the privilege of presenting to a 
vast audience, numbered by millions in many lands, a group 
of the world’s leading statesmen who will speak each one, 
however briefly, on the topic “The Family of Nations’. 


These appeals must be, and surely will be, to the enlight- 
ened public opinion of every civilized people. ‘That the 
world should even contemplate another war while the tragic 
lessons of the last are still staring it in the face passes com- 
prehension. By that great war the savings of more than 
two centuries were wiped out and some thirty million human 
lives were either lost, ruined or crippled through participa- 
tion, willingly or unwillingly, in that armed conflict. Surely 
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it must now be obvious to every thoughtful mind what the 
outstanding statesmen of Europe constantly repeat in their 
private conversations, that another war at all comparable 
to the last would bring our western civilization to its final 
end. There would then appear to be no reason why our 
great monuments of art and of industry, of religion, of -phil- 
anthropy and of education, should not be buried beneath 
the shifting sands as were the monuments of the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia which modern man 
is now patiently exhuming from their graves. 

War is made not by peoples but by governments. It 
is the plain business of public opinion to control government 
so that it be not permitted to engage in international war 
and then, when hostilities are begun, to make emotional ap- 
peal to the men and women who must risk their lives and all 
that they own in order to take part in the conflict not of 
their own making and to carry it on under governmental 
direction. If public opinion tells governments that there 
shall be no war, there will be no war. If public opinion 
does not tell governments in unmistakable terms that there 
shall be no war, then there may be war. 
~ In order to prevent war, no farther formal action by 
any honorable government is necessary except to keep its 
plighted faith. Substantially every nation has united in the 
solemn declaration of the Pact of Paris, now some seven 
years old, to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. If this declaration be adhered to, if the plighted 
word of these governments be kept, what more is necessary, 
what new conferences, what additional agreements, are either 
possible or excusable? 

It is quite idle to say that the Pact of Paris does not 
relate to defensive war if by that be meant attack on an- 
other people in the name of self-defense. That is pure hy- 
pocrisy, for there can be no such defensive war if the Pact 
of Paris be adhered to. That nation which by armed force 
first attacks another in the guise of self-defense is waging 
not a defensive but an offensive war, and it has violated 
the Pact of Paris. 

What should follow the Pact of Paris? My answer 
is, those steps toward closer international understanding, 
toward fuller international cooperation, toward better world 
organization to deal with all those things which are common 
to civilized peoples everywhere. This means that the sepa- 
rate nations are to be constituted a genuine family and not 
merely a nominal one. They are to sit down together in 
constant council to deal with their common problems, to 
promote agriculture and industry, to relieve suffering, to 
raise the standard of living and to multiply the satisfactions 
and the happiness of men through the guaranty and the 
habit of that security and peace upon which these alone can 
rest. The one and only sure way to avoid war and to let 
militarism die of atrophy is to bring into existence effective 
and practical substitutes for war, and to insist that these 
substitutes for war be appealed to and used whenever in- 
ternational differences threaten. This means constant and 
intimate international consultation at Geneva, habitual use 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague and the bringing into existence of an international 
police force to preserve world order and to control world 
trafic when there is need. Is that vision quixotic? Is that 
hope impracticable? If it be so, then man is not sufficiently 
civilized to protect his civilization and the tragedy, which 
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our blindness for the moment may conceal, awaits either 
us or our children with appalling certainty. We shall have 
shown ourselves unable, through lack of insight, lack of 
courage and lack of capacity to preserve and to hand on to 
our children and our children’s children that civilization 
which our fathers handed on to us. Now is the appointed 
time, now is the hour for public opinion to act and to insist 
that governments take their orders from it and from it 
alone, and that those orders be to protect and establish the 
peace of the world. 
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The publishers of VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY have received a letter 
from Gleason L. Archer, Dean of the Suffolk Law School, Boston, which 
expresses his opinion of this new publication. It is as follows: 


SUFFOLK LAW SCHOOL 


Founded in 1906—Gleason L. Archer, LLB., LLD., Dean 


20 Derne Street, Boston, Mass. 


City News PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— 


I have just received through the mail the first issue of your new 
magazine, “Vital Speeches of the Day.” It impresses me as the most 
important publishing venture since the magazine “TIME” was launched 
some years ago. I was an original subscriber to “TIME” and I wish to 
be enrolled as an original subscriber to your magazine also. 

It is impossible to obtain through the press the speeches of national 
leaders in this great era of change. For any magazine to put such speeches 
into collected form available for the general public is in my judgment a 
service of first magnitude to the American Republic. 

You have my very best wishes and a check for my first year’s sub- 
scription. 

Sincerely, 


(Sgd.) GLEAson L. ARCHER 
Dean 


























